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HEROES 


U. S. MARINE CORPS 


1861 * 1955 


ARMED FORCES AWARDS * FLAGS 


Reference Book 


%* Complete Medal of Honor Citations to Marines 
1861-1955. 

%* Complete Distinguished Service Citations Award- 
ed Commanding Generals of Marine Corps 
Combat Organizations. 

% Names of all Marines Awarded the Brevet Medal, 
Navy Cross, Distinguished Service Cross, Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, Silver Star, Legion 
of Merit, Distinguished Flying Cross, Navy and 
Marine Corps Medal, Soldier’s Medal, Life 
Saving Medal, Reserve Special Commendation 
Ribbon and the Distinguished Marksmanship 
and Distinguished Pistol Shot Badges. 

% Complete Presidential Unit Citations, Distin- 
guished Unit Citations and Navy Unit Com- 


FROM THE FOREWORD 


by Jane Blakeney 


$10.00 


mendations Awarded Marine Corps Organiza- 
tions and Ships of the Navy with Marine 
Corps Detachments Aboard. 

% Flags, Streamers, Silver Bands of the Battle 
Standard of the Marine Corps, Divisions, Regi- 
ments, Wings, Groups, etc., with names of all 
Commanding Officers and dates of command. 

* Brief history and pictures of all U.S. Armed 
Forces Awards, Marine Corps Marksman 
Awards and Shoulder Patches, Flags of our 
country and numerous subjects of both mili- 
tary and national interest. 

*% Illustrated with over 80 pages of halftones, a 
decorations and medals ribbon chart in color 
and 88 flags of the world in color. 


by General Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., U.S.M.C. (Ret), 20th Commandant of the U.S. Marine Corps. 
This volume admirably fulfills this requirement and will serve as a semi-official record, not only for 
Marines and their families, but to others who may be interested in Armed Forces Awards, the flags of our 


country, honors and ceremonies. 


“Heroes U.S. Marine Corps 1861-1955,” is a genuine contribution to the illustrious history of the 
United States Marine Corps and will provide a valuable reference book for libraries throughout the country. 


FROM THE PREFACE 

by General R. McC. Pate, U.S.M.C., 21st Com- 
mandant of the U.S. Marine Corps. 

This book contains a complete record of the val- 
iant deeds of all Marines who have been awarded 
the Medal of Honor since the year 1861. It also 
lists the names of many other heroic Marines who 
have received decorations of distinction. A meticu- 
lous digest of rules and regulations governing the 
award of all military decorations and medals is pre- 
sented and flags and ceremonial decorum have been 
covered extensively. Various presentation ceremon- 
ies and other memorable events involving awards 
are covered pictorially. 

As Commandant of the Marine Corps I endorse 
this work and commend it to all as an accurate and 
valuable reference which is as interesting as it is 
authoritative. 


Leatherneck Bookshop 
P. O. Box 1918 
Washington 13, D. C. 


Please send a copy of "Heroes, U. S. Marine Corps," 
to the address given below: 


_ [1 $90.00 enclosed CL] Bill Me 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


We started out small that uncertain month of 
November, 1775. But out of the small beginning 
of the ‘‘Continental Marines,’’ we built the Corps. 
The spirit has always been the same. Master 
Sergeant John De Grasse felt the first Birthday 
must have been like this at old Tun Tavern— 
good food, good friends and no fear of the 
future. Good luck and God bless each Marine 
on this, our 183d Birthday. 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 

new address at least FIVE WEEKS 

before the date of the issue with 

which it is to take effect. Address 
LEATHERNECK Magazine 

P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 


nd OLD address with new, enclosing if 
ib cddress label. The Post 
torward copies unless you 
postage. Duplicate copies 





cannot be sent. 












































HAM RADIO OPERATORS 


Dear Sir: 

I am seeking a clarification on the 
policy of operating a Special Services- 
supported amateur radio station aboard 
a Marine base. 

OPNAV INSTRUCTION 2070.2C of 
26 Feb., 1954, states that licensed 
operators are to be encouraged to make 
recreational use of the amateur station 
but no one will be assigned to the sta- 
tion as his primary duty. However, I 
seem to recall a CMC Letter or Bul- 
letin in late 1954 concerning assignment 
of licensed operators to primary duties 
as amateur radio station operator. Any 
information regarding Marine Corps 
policy in this matter would be very 
much appreciated. 

TSgt. O. F. Harmon 
H&HS. 
MCAAS, Beaufort, S. C. 


@ Special Services Branch, Recreation 
Section, HQMC, commented as follows: 

“The present MOS system does not 
allow for assignment of personnel to a 
field referred to specifically as Amateur 
Radio Station Operators. However, cer- 
tain Marine Corps activities operating 
HAM radio stations as an approved 
function of thy Special Services Pro- 
gram frequently have personnel as- 
signed, in a full-time capacity, to the 
amateur radio station. 

“Personnel so assigned are from the 
Special Services Section of the activity 
operating the radio station who make 
the determination as to the amount of 
duty involved in the assignment. Head- 
quarters Marine Corps assists in this 
program by keeping sufficient qualified 
personnel assigned to the parent organi- 
zation.” —Ed. 


AUTOMOTIVE LAWS 


Dear Sir: 

My husband’s present duty assign- 
ment is recruiting. Often the subject of 
drivers’ licenses and registration comes 


Sy 


Edited by MSegt. Francis J. Kulluson 


up and no one seems to know the 
answers regarding servicemen and their 
wives. My questions are: 

1. Can a serviceman on recruiting 
duty drive with Oregon plates, Cali- 
fornia license and New York State in- 
surance? 

2. Does a wife require a license from 


whatever state her husband is per- 
forming his duties? 

3. I would also like to know if a wife 
of a Marine is considered to be a 
civilian. 

Mrs. Claude W. Wills 
105 Hollenbeck St. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


@ Legal Assistance Officer, HQMC, 
had this to say: 

“Military personnel have a choice of 
either registering their cars in the state 
of their legal domicile or in the state 
in which they are actually residing 
while on active duty. Their drivers’ 
licenses should be issued by the state 
ot their legal domicile or by the state 
in which they register the automobile. 

“Prudent military personnei will car- 
ry public liability and property damage 
insurance coverage in adequate amounts 
to protect their families and property 
in case of accident. The insurance 
should be placed with a company 
authorized to do business in the state 
of actual domicile, either directly with 
the company, or through the ‘assigned 

TURN PAGE 











"You're doing a great job, Sergeant. We've already 
had 37 requests for transfer out 
of your company!" 
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One of the most precious American 
Heritages is the right to worship 
as you please. But protecting our 
American heritages costs money 
— because peace costs money. 


It takes money for strength to 
keep the peace. Money for science 
and education to help make peace 
lasting. And money saved by 
individuals. 

Your Savings Bonds, as a direct 
investment in your country, make 
you a Partner in strengthening 
America’s Peace Power. 

Think it over. Are you buying 
as many Bonds as you might? 


HELP STRENGTHEN 
AMERICA’S PEACE POWER 


BUY ULS. 
SAVINGS 







The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. 
The Treasury Department thanks, for their patriotic 
donation, The Advertising Council and this magazine. 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


risk plan’ which is under the cognizance 
of the Office of the Insurance Com- 
missioner of the state of actual resi- 
dence. 

“The answer to your specific question 
as to whether insurance coverage issued 
by a company doing business in New 
York is good insurance in your state is 
in the affirmative, since you are a resi- 
dent of New York State. So, to be on 
a sound legal basis, your husband 
should (1) have his car registered either 
in New York or in the state of his legal 
domicile if that state will register the 
car without it being physically present 
within the state at time of registration; 
(2) have a New York driver's license, 
or one from his state of legal domicile; 
and (3) carry insurance issued by a 
company authorized to do business in 
New York. 

“The wite of a serviceman is required 
to have a driver’s license issued by the 
state in which she is actually living. 
Since you live in New York state, you 


should comply with the New York 
laws. 
“Wives of Marines, or any other 


military servicemen, are civilians and 
are subject to the laws of the United 
States and the states of actual residence 
at all times, regardless of their hus- 
band’s military status.”—Ed. 


BENEFICIAL SUGGESTIONS 


Dear Sir: 
I would like to have some informa- 
tion on why the Marine Corps does not 


pay its members for submitting sug- 
gestions and ideas to the Beneficial 
Suggestion Program. 

If an idea is accepted or adopted, and 
was submitted by a Marine, he only 
gets a letter of appreciation. If ideas 
are submitted by Civil Service em- 
ployees, and are accepted, they receive 
a letter of appreciation along with a 
check. : 

Is there a regulation put out by the 
Navy Department in regards to not 
paying the military personnel for their 
approved suggestions? 

Does the Army, Air Force and Coast 
Guard pay their military members in 
cash value for approved suggestions 
and ideas that they submit? 

MSgt. Serafino Guido 
Hq. Co., Repair Bn. 
MCSC, Albany, Ga. 


@ Administrative 
said this: 

“In answer to MSgt. S. Guido’s ques- 
tion concerning the payment of money 
to military personnel for beneficial sug- 
gestions, this is not permissible under 
present law. Public Law-763, 83d Con- 
gress, Title III, established the plan for 
the payment of awards to civilians un- 
der the “Government Employees Incen- 
tive Award Act.” This act does not 
provide for the payment of such awards 
to military personnel. 

“Legislation granting this authority 
has been prepared several times and 
submitted to Congress but always de- 
feated. All of the services are governed 
by the same law so that no service is 
permitted to pay military from appro- 
priated funds. The Marine Corps has 


Division, HQMC, 








"Next time find out when the tide comes in!" 
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consistently opposed this type of legis- 
lation.” —Ed. 





MARINE CORPS ROOTER 


Dear Sir: 

I happened to spot your magazine on 
a newsstand, and purchased it. (It is 
the Aug., 1958, issue). I am a civilian 
and a 4-F at that! 

However, I’ve always held the U. S. 
Marine Corps in high esteem; in fact, 
I’ve had “Marine Fever” ever since I 
was old enough to know what Marines 
were. 

I’m 28 years old now and have worn 
a hearing aid since I was 10 years old 
(1940) and was just 11 when Pearl 
Harbor smacked our complacency into 
a “cocked hat.” I was too young to 
serve, but read about the Marines in 
the newspapers, magazines and saw 
them in newsreels in theaters. 

I cheered them when they won... 
and when the Korean mess started (I 
was 20) I tried to get in—Marines, 
naturally—but, of course, fellows with 
hearing aids just weren’t needed! 

I tried every service but it was only 
a half-hearted effort and I couldn’t get 
in on the dotted line. I sat things out 
again, or rather, I joined the Civil Air 
Patrol and was with the medical unit 
for four years but it still wasn’t the 
Marine Corps! 

I was just another spectator again. 
There should be a law that lets those 
handicapped in slight ways to serve in 
some capacity. I know darn well I 
can do K.P. duty with the best of 
them. I’m sure there must be a blue 
million other jobs that a fellow like 
myself can do in the Armed Forces 
that will release more physically able 
men for combat duties. 

Well, anyhow, I got a gripe off my 
chest! What I really wanted to know, 
is can a civilian like myself purchase 
books from the Leatherneck Bookshop 
and get a subscription from Leather- 
neck Magazine? 

Bill Crider 
324 Douglas St. 
Greenfield, Ind. 


@ Thank you, Mr. Crider, for expres- 
sing your sincere feelings about the 
Corps. 


Our readers may purchase books cur- 
rently in print, including those listed 
through the Leatherneck Bookshop. 
Subscriptions to Leatherneck Magazine 
are open to everyone.—Ed. 


MEDAL OF HONOR 


Dear Sir: 

A buddy arid I have been having a 
discussion concerning the Medal of 
Honor. I say that the correct name of 
it is the Medal of Honor. My buddy 
says that the correct name of it is the 
“Congressional Medal of Honor.” What 
is the correct name of it for records? 

Sgt. Thomas R. Anderson 
Apt. ##H-559 N. Alexandria Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


@ “Congressional Medal of Honor’ is 
not the correct title for our nation’s 
highest personal decoration; Medal of 
Honor is the correct title. Although it 
was authorized by an Act of Congress 
on 21 December, 1862, it is presented 
by the President in the name of Con- 
gress.—Ed. 

















MARINES’ HYMN RECORDINGS 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to know if it is possible 
to obtain a full length recording of The 
Marines’ Hymn as done by the U. S. 
Marine Band, and if so, where? 

Gradie O. Edwards 
1416 Miller Ave. 
Columbus 6, Ohio 


@ The U.S. Marine Band is not per- 
mitted to make commercial recordings. 
Other musical organizations have re- 
corded The Marines’ Hymn however, 
and these recordings may be purchased 
through your record shop.—Ed. 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Dear Sir: 

I would appreciate your settling an 
argument which we have concerning the 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Please state what voting rights, if 
any, the Commandant of the Marine 


Corps has in questions concerning the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, whether or not he 
is regulated by the Chief of Staff of the 
Navy. 
TSgt. Lawrence D. Fitzpatrick 
Field Medical Service School 
Marine Corps Base 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


@ Policy Analysis Division, HQMC, 
says: 

1. a. “The deliberations of the Joint 
Chiets of Staff are not conducted by 


‘voting’. Any item upon which the 
TURN PAGE 











“THE MARINE” 


Joins the ranks 





WEAR YOUR EMBLEM PROUDLY 


Own a watch that reflects the Marine 
Corps spirit. Precision movement. Rugged 


performance. Handsomely personalized 
with authentic Marine Corps emblem in 
true color on the dial. 


* 17 jewels % water resistant * 
* anti-magnetic *% shock resistant 
% sweep second hand % unbreak- 
able crystal % lifetime mainspring 
%* gold plated or stainless steel 
%* fully guaranteed > custom- 
packaged in box with Marine 
Corps emblem. 


Buy “The Marine” ($67.50 retail). Less 
than $30.00 at your Exchange or order 
direct. Fill out coupon and send bank 
check or money order for $29.50. 
(Direct orders offer name printed on 


dial free) 
Name 


Address 











Check one: 
C] Stainless Steel [) Gold 


C) Bank Check CL) Money Order for 
$29.50 (Tax incl.) 
enclosed 


Name for dial — 
VISTA PRECISION INSTRUMENT CORP. 
33 West 46th St., New York 36, N.Y. 


The ultimate in quality for those who serve. 











EMBLEM OF HONOR SOUND OFF (cont.) 


Distinction can be yours with 
this magnificent Mahogany 
Wall plaque with BRONZE 
EMBLEM to decorate your 
room, den or office. Makes 
an ideal gift. Available in two 
sizes, large, as shown below, 
has 7” x 7” emblem. Small 
plaque 4” x 4” emblem. 





LARGE plaque $13.35 each 
SMALL plaque $6.60 each 
Send check or money order 
to: 

HYPA-PRODUCTS 


Caterers to Marines in Bronze 
35 Worley Street Boston 32, Mass. 


ORDER NOW FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 


Joint Chiefs are not in unanimous 
agreement can be resolved only by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

b. “On matters which directly con- 
cern the Marine Corps, the Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps meets with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff when such 
matters are under consideration by 
them, and on such occasions and with 
respect to such matters, he has coequal 
status with the members of the Joint 
Chiets of Staff. (Pursuant to Public 
Law 416) 

2. “The Commandant is directly re- 
sponsible to the Secretary of the Navy 
for the administration, discipline, in- 
ternal organization, unit training, re- 
quirements, efficiency, and _ readiness, 
and for the total performance of the 
Marine Corps. When performing these 
functions the Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps is not a part of the per- 
manent command structure of the 
Chief of Naval Operations. The Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps has an 
additional direct responsibility to the 
Chiet of Naval Operations for the 
readiness and performance of those ele- 
ments of the operating forces of the 


Available for First Cime! 
THE 1959 MARINE CORPS CALENDAR 


Created for MARINES and their FAMILIES 


---365 MARINE CORPS events historically recorded 
for each day—many you will personally remember. 


---13 beautiful full colored reproductions of famous 


MARINE CORPS historical paintings. 


---All pictures suitable for framing in your 
recreation room or den. Following are a few: Iwo Jima ® 
Marine Aviation ¢ Tun Tavern ¢ Tarawa °¢ Peleliu 


¢ Korea ¢ War 1814 e 
Halls of Montezuma © World War I e 


--- Each Calendar gives parents and relatives of MARINES 
a complete account of each man's activities from BOOT CAMP 
to advanced training and beyond to the many opportunities available. 





Marine Corps assigned to the Operating 
Forces of the Navy. (Dep’t of the 
Navy General Order #5).’—Ed. 


GOOD CONDUCT CERTIFICATE 


Dear Sir: 

After a recent discussion concerning 
the distribution of the Good Conduct 
Medal Certificate, we are forced to 
write you in hopes that you may be 
able to clarify or give the correct dis- 
tribution as we have exhausted all 
means of obtaining this information. 

I maintain that the original (white) 
copy goes to the individual, the dupli- 
cate (blue) copy to CMC and the 
triplicate (pink) copy goes to the unit 
file. The dispute is whether the pink 
copy or the blue is forwarded to CMC. 

MSgt. James R. Nocifora 
Ist Sgt., Co. "D", Hq. Bn. 
Marine Corps Schools 
Quantico, Va. 


@ Decorations and Medals Branch, 
HQMC, answered your letter as fol- 
lows: 

“Marine Corps Memo #93-49 of 25 
Aug., 1949, authorized the issuance of 
the Good Conduct Medal Certificate in 
triplicate, Form NAVMC 71-PD, the 
original being issued to the individual, 





---All profits used in reconstruction for Tun Tavern, Philadelphia, Pa. Tentative dedication November 10, 1961. 


PRICES: 
Single Copy: $1.00 
All additional Copies 40¢ each. 


RECONSTRUCTION of TUN TAVERN ‘Send to: 

P.O. BOX 1775 PHILADELPHIA, PA. Address 
Please send me at once ___ MARINE CORPS CALENDARS. $____—s——~S~=CGZzcit'y 
Enclosed is State 























duplicate for the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps and triplicate to be in- 
serted in the service record book. 

“Inasmuch as the regulations govern- 
ing the award of the Good Conduct 
Medal as set forth in NavPers 15790 
(1953 Revised) provides that a nota- 
tion of the award be made in the serv- 
ice record book, it was felt that the 
triplicate, or pink copy, was unneces- 
sary. Therefore, the triplicate copy has 
been dropped from the format used in 
the reproduction of this form. No doubt 
your post still has a supply of the 
triplicate type certificate on hand.”’— 
Ed. 
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MOUNTED MEDALS 


Dear Sir: 

Please send me the address and price 
list of the firm that will mount decora- 
tions and medals on a holding bar in 
accordance with Marine Corps specifi- 
cations in para 49252, Marine Corps 
Manual. 

TSgt. James L. Webb 
MARTD, MARTC, NAS. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


@ Two firms doing such work are: 
A. M. Bolognese & Sons, Quantico, Va. 
and Hilborn-Hamburger Inc., 15 E. 26th 
St., New York 10, N.Y.—Ed. 


FITNESS REPORTS 


Dear Sir: 

Recently I was involved in a “gentle- 
man’s discussion” on the following sub- 
ject: 

A fellow Marine made a statement 
that a Staff NCO had to sign a ‘Not 
Observed” fitness report. I maintained 
that, according to paragraph 3018.5c of 
the PRAM, only the appropriate en- 
tries specified had to be complied with. 
It fails to mention anything about the 
Staff NCO himself having to sign the 
report. 

It is my opinion that since the report 
is a “Not Observed” report, and the re- 
porting senior does not include or 
evaluate the Staff NCO’s proficiency 
and performance, a signature by the 


Staff NCO is not required. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 





‘Dou Quan Cnzoar | BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Resilient Surgical Stainless Steel CONSIDERED 
Cae WATCH BAND FOR MEN 


by cooperative publisher 
who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, 
national distribution. and 
beautifully designed books. 
All subjects welcomed. 
Write, or send your MS 





GUARANTEED ™* 


directly. 
No.1 “Serutce Wedel” 
Resilient Surgical Stainless steel ies 50 GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


with adjustable plain clips... 


Order now. Small—Medium—Large 
5/8" and 11/16" lug widths sive iidt 





Atten. MR. YEALY 489 FIFTH AVENUE 








The ORIGINAL DON JUAN wrist band is a revo- (ae s ic eee 


lutionary patented development in a clasp- 





on type watch band. No other band like it. 
e PERSPIRATION PROOF ¢ Non-corrosive 
@ NON-MAGNETIC @ Shock Absorbing 
e Shaped to fit the contour of the wrist 
¢ Comfortable in all climates, 

Arctic to the Tropics | 
e No hidden springs . . Long Lasting | 
CLASPETTE LADIES WATCH ATTACHMENT 
A counterpart of Don Juan for Women 
IDEAL for the Military Services 


Send for FREE descriptive brochure 


Dow Yuad WAICH BANDS 


29 E. MADISON ST. CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


GIVE 
a 


Happy 
Christmas 


through 














The Salvation Army 
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A. M. Bolognese & Sons 


TAILOR AND HABERDASHER, QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 
FULL DRESS UNIFORMS AND CIVILIAN EVENING CLOTHES A_ SPE- 
CIALTY. LET US MOUNT YOUR MEDALS AND FILL YOUR INSIGNIA 
AND ORNAMENT NEEDS. 


Summer Service Gabardines Winter Service Uniforms 
for immediate delivery: for Fall delivery 
Blouse $60 Jacket & Trousers $88 
Trousers $25 Coat & Trousers $99 
Topcoat $85 
Shirts: Dacron & Cotton $8.50 Dacron & Wool $16.50 


Campaign Hats 
(Add $2 for trans. )/Engraved_ Swagger Stick, Swords & Accessories 


Officer _ _ $t2. 50 | $12.95 | $85.00 


Enlisted | 9.50 | 7.95 | 55.00 
Engraved Calling Cards with Plate: Officers $12 Wives $8 


CUSTOMER ORDER BLANK 
PLEASE PRINT — FILL ALL BLANKS 
EN SR REL cv sesap race sac cas mcg cucn ease mau vasa azasatnn cacdgeale suk de dasa pstsea se tiauasamesteeavsatadsateucddeeNueaidecaeeentes 
NTS (3 SC no ules cu yaacaacuuudie edad aaa eascuates fusca minawetavenee Wak cuudedetaa tates 








Heighticesccescss Pants inseams.c02..- SG a bieecdeeccetcicbscicce Orsi. eancceraed 
Weight icasccccees INGO Kec csstetsaa § ICEN Gea icrscsieakss CHG 6 sesisssssscesszizezs 
Waistindctec..2:. CGS teectescs tet (outseam) Shoe... 


SHOE REPAIRING. USING O’SULLIVAN AMERICA’S No. 1 HEEL 
(ORTHOPEDIC WORK DONE) 











Since 1837 


LUCIEN 


(LOO SHUN) 


PICCARD 


(PICK CARD) 


The most distinguished 
name in watchmaking 
now makes their 
world famous watches 
available to the service 


Famous Seashark 
Self-Winding Automatic Watch. 
Gold-Filled Case with 174 
Swiss Movement. $10750 


Also available 2 eg 
in Stainless 

Steel and in 
lalelabr- leh celaal-h ale 

Styles. 


14K white gold. 
17J Swiss Movement. 


$11000 F.T.|.* 


Also available 
in 14K yellow gold 


Th daleleh melt laalelale tm 


Available at fine jewelry stores 
bdalcel)-4ulelei abasl-Moelllslaa a 


VISIT YOUR EXCHANGE FOR SPECIAL PRICE 





1. Which Commandant - said, 
“Gone to fight the Indians. Be 


back when the war is over.” 


(a) Archibald Henderson 
(b) Jacob Zeilin 
(c) John Harris 


2. Presley N. O’Bannon had 
________Marines with him when 


he captured Tripoli. 


(a) seven 
(b) six 
(c) five 


3. A Marine division is normal- 
ly commanded by a ——_— 


General. 


(a) Lieutenant 
(b) Major 
(c) Brigadier 


4. In a battlefield position it is 
best to observe and fire from the 
position whenever pos- 


sible. 


(a) kneeling 
(b) prone 
(c) sitting 


5. Grazing fire should not rise 
above the height of a man 


(a) sitting 
(b) kneeling 
(c) standing 


6. There are three types of 
patrols: reconnaissance, ____, 
and security. 


(a) intelligence 
(b) harassing 
(c) combat 





7. A —________., regardless of 
rank, is subject to numerous in- 
dignities upon crossing the 
equator and becoming a shell- 


back. 


(a) “pollywog”’ 
(b) ‘‘sea cow”’ 
(c) ‘‘jelly fish” 


8. In the early years of the 
Come, Maries i WW ... 
saved taxpayers’ money by mov- 
ing from rented quarters into 
tents during the Summer. 


(a) Washington, D. C. 
(b) Philadelphia 
(c) New York 


9. There are three sizes of 
American flags commonly flown 
over military installations. The 
largest of these is the 


(a) storm 
(b) post 
(c) garrison 


10. Chapultepec, the famous 
fortress which the Marines 
helped capture, dominated the 
eee 


(a) Mexico City 
(b) Seoul 
(c) Havana 


See answers on page 95. Score 
10 points for each correct 
answer; 10 to 30 Fair; 40 to 60 
Good; 70 to 80 Excellent; 90 to 
100 Outstanding. 

















Leatherneck receives many letters 
requesting information concerning 
members of the Marine Corps, and 
other branches of the service. Con- 
densations of these letters are pub- 
lished in this column as a service to 
our readers. 

To avoid errors, all names and 
addresses must be printed or typed. 





Set. R. E. Baker, Officer Selection 
Office, Rms, 1222-1224 Chimes Bldg., 
Syracuse 2, N. Y., to hear from Sgt. 
B. WEINSTEIN and Cpl. M. R. ZAB- 
OROWSKI, who were last known to be 
serving with “G” Co., Eighth Marine 
Regiment, Second Marine Division, 
FMF, Camp = N. C. 


Maxine Wilkins, 315 Canal St., Le- 
mont, Ill., to hear from Pvt. Bernard 
F. J. SPLITT, or anyone knowing his 
whereabouts. Pvt. SPLITT was _ last 
known to be serving with “G” Co., 
Fifth Marine Regiment, First Marine 
Division, FMF, Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


Former Marine Dan Kendellen, 5590 
Apple Court, Greendale, Wis., to hear 
from John BIDDESCOMB, Larry G. 
WOLFE, or anyone who served with 
him in, “B” Co., Second Marine Regi- 
ment, Second Marine Division, oo 
from July, “on to November, 1957. 


SSgt. Peter G. . Eposité, USMC-RSS, 
76 Nichols Court, Hempstead, Long 
Island, N. Y., to hear from “Gunny” 
HUDSON, who served with the First 
Regiment, First Marine Division, FMF, 
in Korea, from 1951 to November, 
1952. 


A/ic Ernest M. Addington, Hq. Sq., 
BADS, Stewart AFB, N. Y., to hear 
from anyone who was a member of 
Plt. #128, MCRDep, San Diego, Calif., 
in 1946, or anyone who served with the 


Motor Transport Bn., 33 Area, Camp 
Pendleton, Calif., in 1956. 
Sgt. Robert D. Sweeney, USMC 


(Ret.), Veterans Hospital, Brecksville, 
Ohio, to hear from anyone who served 


with VMA-212, MAG-i2, at K-6 in 
Korea from April, 1954, to March, 


1955, or from anyone who served with 


VMR-253, First Marine Aircraft Wing, 
from April, 1955, to November, 1957. 


Pfe Robert H. ittaints USMCR, 
1940 Sherman Ave., Evanston, IIl., to 
hear from Pyt. Dave MACK, who went 
through recruit training at Parris 
Island with him in 1957. 


Sgt. Don K. Vinson, Americah Em- 
bassy, The Hague, Netherlands, to hear 
from Cpl. Jay MYERS and Cpl. Robert 
GOODWIN, who were last known to 
be serving at the Marine Barracks, 
Naval Ammunition Depot, Fort Mifflin, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Joe Demoski, 3417 Florida St., San 
Diego, Calif., to hear from Sgt. Wil- 
liam M. DIX, or anyone knowing his 
whereabouts. 


Pfe George M. Buss, “A” Co., 3d AT 
Bn., Third Marine Division, FMF, c/o 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif., to hear 
from Major Wilbur J. BUSS, Capt. 
Kenneth M. BUSS, Lt. Herbert F. 
BUSS, CWO Lawrence H. BUSS, or 
anyone knowing their whereabouts. 


Set. George G. Palmer, Base Mat. 
Co., Base Mat. Bn., 1st FSR, MCB, 
Camp Pendleton, Calif., to hear from 
Set. William W. BATES or anyone 
who served with the 1st Bn., Sixth Ma- 
rines, from 1954 to 1956. 


Former Marine Bibb Q. Burdick, 
Route #5, Elba, Ala., to hear from 
anyone who served with him in the 
Sixth Marines in Iceland or the 
Twenty-second Marines in the South- 
west Pacific during World War II. 








ORDERED TO LEJEUNE??? 
VISITING LEJEUNE??? 


Arrange accommodations in advance 
with MSet. & Mrs. W. R. Letson, 
owners and operators of THE 
COASTAL Motel. Located one mile 
south of Jacksonville, conveniently 
centered to all parts of Camp Lejeune. 
25 new modern units each featuring a 
kitchenette. Free room TV and year- 
round air conditioning. Family accom- 
modations. Reasonable rates. Phone 
4945. 


COASTAL MOTEL 
Jacksonville, N. C. 


Arleen Peters, 6243 Berteau Ave., 
Chicago 34, Ill., to hear from Pfe J. R. 
BOERMAN, who was last known to 
be serving at MCB, Camp Pendleton, 
Calif. 

END 








For the VERY PROUD 
MARINE 


beautiful MARINE CORPS 
Book-ends. Highest quality 
Bronze poured into them. 





Highly polished and lacquered. 
A life time purchase. Only $18.00 
per set. 


For the SPORTS CAR 
MARINE 


make your small car look BIG. 
4” x 4” EMBLEM attach as 


you wish. 

Solid Tapped 
bronze holes 
fis on back 
emblem, Only 
highly $4.65 each. 
polished, Chromed 
attach as emblem 
you wish. $5.50 each. 





Order early for Christmas 
Send Check or Money Order To: 
WYPA = PRODUCTS 


Caterers to the Marines in Bronze 
35 WORLEY STREET @ BOSTON 32. MASS. 

















IN SAN DIEGO 
IT'S THE 
PACIFIC REST MOTEL 


Headquarters for Traveling Marines, 
their friends and families. Across 
the boulevard from the maingate, U. 
S. Marine Recruit Depot. Located in 
the center of the city and easy access 
to all points of interest. Bring the 
family, we have single, double and 
family type accommodations with 
phones, PBX, free TV and free 
coffee. 


Our adjoining PACIFIC SERVICES 
offers excellent 4 hour Cleaning, 
Pressing, Laundry, Mens Shop, Bar- 
ber Shop, Shoe Shop and Coffee 
Shop. 

Next door: Bowling, Cocktail Lounge 
and Restaurants. 

Call Cypress 8-8364 or write Pacific 
Rest Motel, 4101 Pacific Highway, 
San Diego, California. 














YOU EARN YOUR 
QUALIFICATION 
BADGES—WHY NOT 
WEAR THE BEST? 
U.S.M.C. APPROVED 
Marksman—Expert—Sharpshooter 





Sterling Silver—Rhodium 
Finish—Tarnish Proof— 
Polished Backs For 
Engraving 


15 East 26th Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. 




















He HILBORN-HAMBURGER, INC. je 





AMERICAN 
SALES AGENCY 


delivers all new European 
Cars (1959 Models) any- 
where. Worldwide delivery 
direct from Europe to you. 
Agency for German, British 
and French cars, including 
MERCEDES, OPEL, PORSCHE, 
M. G., JAGUAR, VOLKSWAGEN, 
DKW-AUTO UNION’ RENAULT, 
TRIUMPH, ALFA-ROMEO, FIAT, 
EUROPEAN FORD, etc. 

Major Raymond Peter Pach, 

USMCR, Owner 
Office: 23 via Marche, Rome, 
Italy, (Tel. 473947) 

Write for our direct delivery 
special price list. 











Gunsight Blackening 


STOPS GLARE 
‘INSTANTLY! 


No more waiting in line to 
use the smudge pot. FAST- 
more economical than the carbide lamp. 
JET BLACK dries quickly, wipes off easily. 


Unconditionally guaranteed. $ 50 


Less if purchased 
through your EXCHANGE Post Paid 


KENFIELDS PRODUCTS makes a wide variety of 

other products of particular interest to members 

of the MARINE CORPS. Perhaps you know of 

and have used ‘M-NU, the emblem refinisher 
. another KENFIELD'S first! 


Write today for our FREE catalog 
“NEW PRODUCTS FOR THE CORPS” 






KENFIELDS PRODUCTS SAN CLEMENTE, CALIF. 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 7] 


I further realize that the various 
other fitness reports submitted on a 
Staff NCO must be signed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of paragraph 
3018.7 of the PRAM. 

An official reply I am sure would 
allow all sabers to return to their 
sheaths. 

SSgt. Jerry G. Kaiser 
"A" Co., 2d Pioneer Bn. 
Second Marine Division, FMF 
Camp Lejeune, N.C. 


@® Administrative Unit, Detail Branch, 
Personnel Dept., HQMC, said this: 
“Paragraph 3018.5c PRAM explains 
the proper procedure to follow when 
submitting a ‘Not Observed”’ fitness re- 
port. Paragraph 3018.7a states that re- 
porting seniors are responsible for the 
referral of complete fitness reports to 





the individuals reported on for infor- 
mation. s 

“Paragraph 3018.7b reads as follows: 
‘The individual reported on will com- 
plete Section F of the report, indicating 
that he has no statement to make, or 
that he has made and attached a state- 
ment’.”—Ed. 


KOREAN LAPEL BUTTON 


Dear Sir: 

After World War II, servicemen, when 
discharged, were issued a lapel button 
called the “Ruptured Duck.” Has any 
button, pin or clasp been designated for 
the veterans of the Korean conflict, and 
if so, how can I get one? I served in 
Korea with the Fifth Marine Regiment, 
First Marine Division. 

Theodore Sklaver 
18 Tudor St. 
Chelsea, Mass. 


@ According to the Decorations and 
Medals Branch, HQMC, there have 
been no buttons, pins, or clasps author- 








"Whatta ya mean you lost your seabag? It's 
stacked right in here!" 


Leatherneck Magazine | 
= 1 











ized for issue to the veterans of the Wings for the 


a 
Korean conflict.—Ed. U.S. Marine Corps authentic ofan 
A DENTAL TREA ‘ wai ; 

s Ps . aimee Over land or sea, in time of peace or U. S. M.C. 

ear Sir: , ‘ ; 

I first enlisted in the Marine Corps war, aircraft congue — caine COLOR GUARD 
on May 11, 1953, and was discharged Douglas have given wings to the 
on July 5, 1955. I reenlisted on August | United States Marine Corps. 


30, 1955, and was released on August 
29, 1958. 

What I would like to know is, am I 
still entitled to VA benefits? I need 
dental treatment as I didn’t have time 
to replace the ones I lost on July 4, 
1958, before I was discharged. I want 
to know if I can get this work done 
through the VA. 

Stanley D. Watford 
3387 Altamont Ave. 





Jacksonville, Fla. 


@ You are considered a Korea veteran 
because you served between June 27, 
1950—January 31, 1955. You are en- 
titled to all federal benefits administered 
under the VA. 

If you meet one of the “Applicable 


Own this Marine Corps 
Color Group 
A collector’s item . . . hand-painted 
| metal miniatures from England. Each 


figure 214” tall. Use as a desk set, mantle 
decoration, MarCor Birthday or Christ- 














Conditions” regarding dental treatment, mas gift . $2.50 each set. 
the VA can provide the treatment at Send Cash, Check or Money Order to: 
one of its field stations equipped and <Pehe 
manned to do the work, or it may Miniatures, Ltd. 
authorize an approved private dentist DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC. | PO 
in your hometown to do the work. / | ali acialali —" 

“ ont er = ie FS eres at (PX, | 21 piece Marine Corps Band (dress uniform) 
Jacksonville or write to the VA Re- DOUGLA. IE 8 piece set, marching Marines & Offic. 
gional Office, Pass-A-Grille, Fla—Ed. | Cea | (dress blues) 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 









HIGH STANDARD 


Supermatie Citation 8” 


47-52 ounce Adjustable Weight, 22 Long Rifle. List $85.00 
Special to Members of the Armed Forces—$69.04 
Transportation and Insurance to any Military Address in U. S. $2.49 
Extra Accessories: 

Walnut Thumb-Rest Target Stocks $4.20: Magazines $2.98 
Telephone: EVALUATORS LTD. Showroom: #1 Woodland Drive 


Trojan 5-1605 QUANTICO, VA. Triangle, Virginia 


Special Distributors for Winchester-Western, Marlin, Smith & Wesson, High Standard, 
Sturm-Ruger and other Great Names in Small Arms and Accessories—Write for Prices! 




















N the chronicle of the Corps the 

year 1958 will be notable for one 
of the most unique 
made by Marines. 

When the American government 
acted in response to an appeal for 
help from President Chamoun of 
Lebanon, Amphibious Units of the 
U. S. Sixth Fleet landed Marines of 
the 2d Battalion, Second Marine 
Regiment, Second Marine Division. 
on the beach at Beirut. Master Ser- 
geant Paul Sarokin, Leatherneck 
Staff Writer, and Sergeant Bernard 
Marvin, Staff Photographer, followed 
the troops in. 

“For a Marine operation.” wrote 


landings ever 
£ 


Set. Sarokin, “it was almost unbe- 
lievable. On D-plus four, some of 


the men went swimming in the 
warm, blue Mediterranean. Vendors 
hawked iced soft drinks along the 


beach. The scene. with its bright 
mid-summer sun. resembled a_ Ri- 


viera holiday. 

“Pfe Wendell Reynolds. a cook. 
filled with enthusiasm. ‘Man.’ 
he said, ‘This is the way to fight a 
war!” 

“Actually. life on the beach and in 
the hills was not as easy as it looked. 
For the first week, the ordeal was 
still somewhat less than a soul-stirr- 
ing delight. Marines manned battle 
positions around the dial, existed 
mainly on C-rations, guarded the 
U. S. and British Ambassador’s resi- 
dences, endured rigid water disci- 
pline and pesky mosquitos during 
the nights and flies in the daytime, 
had little mail from home, saw few 
newspapers and seldom heard a 
radio broadcast of the historic news 
they were helping to make. By night, 
insurgents fired sporadic, but usually 
ineffective, rifle shots, set off time 
bombs or left occasional booby traps. 

“The landing itself. however, went 
off smoothly. ‘Word went out while 


was 


we were at sea.” said one Marine, 
‘that we'd stick close to Lebanon 
until the elections. We had been 


scheduled for some liberty in Greece. 
At 0430 on the 15th of July. we 
were awakened. About 0600 we got 


the word to get our packs and gear 
ready for a landing in Beirut. Word 
came over the PA system an hour 
later from the skipper of our ship. 
“Men.” he said, “we’re going into 
Beirut. No one knows if there’ll be 
any opposition. Good luck.” Around 
noon we were issued ammo, C-rations 
and vests. At 0800 we were paid. 
Then we moved toward the shore.’ 

“The first Marine to hit Red 
Beach at Beirut was Sergeant Wil- 
liam M. Mathieu. The time: 1500, 
15 July. ‘Our job,’ he said, ‘was to 
secure Beirut International Airport. 
We did it in about 20 minutes— 
right on schedule.’ 

“Operationally, the Marines were 
from a tiny task foree of the Com- 
mander in Chief, Specified Com- 
mand. Middle East—Admiral James 
L. Holloway, Jr. They were launched 
from five ships (two LSTs, one LSD, 
one APA, and one AGC). The dry 
beach landing was ideally executed, 
without firing a shot. 

“The Marines under their batta- 
lion commander, Lieutenant Colonel 
Harry A. Hadd, rumbled into the city 
behind their clattering tanks, LVTP- 
5s, trucks and jeeps. securing stra- 
tegic positions, 

“The first Marines into Beirut were 
welcomed like long-lost relatives. 
The Lebanese lined the streets to 
cheer them and kids shouted ‘Hello 
—Ameriecano friend!’ The operation 
proceeded so swiftly however, that it 
‘aught many by total surprise. 

“The citizens soon learned what 
was happening through their news- 
papers and_ radios. Enterprising 
street vendors, watching at first from 
the sidelines, quickly realized they 
had many new and prosperous custo- 
mers; soon they were hawking sodas 
and roasted corn, a local delicaey— 
and doing a thriving business. 

“These veterans of the Beirut 
landings seemed to belong to a new 
generation of Marines. They 
noticeably younger and seemed to 
feel no pre-landing emotional ten- 
sion. Many had an excellent under- 
standing of the complex Middle East 


were 


Behind the Lines... 


problem which had brought them 
there. 

“To play it cool, and since Ma- 
rines could not distinguish friend 
from foe in darkness, a 2000 curfew 
went into effect in Beirut. Marines 
had orders to carry weapons every- 
where they went. If they rode in 
vehicles, someone went along to ride 
shotgun—with a round slammed into 
the chamber of the rifle, ready to 
fire if necessary. No one went out 
alone. 

“The Marines 
any kind of war. 

* *We landed in full combat land- 
ing formation,’ said Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Robert M. Jenkins, a_ battalion 
CO, “as though we were under actual 


seemed ready for 


fire. We had full close air support 
and hit the beach on D-plus one, 
moving up toward deeper objec- 
tives.” 


“The colonel observed that it was 
an operation, quite unique in the 
annals of the Marine Corps. ‘We’re 
accustomed to fighting a war to the 
hilt—shooting anything that moves,” 
he said. 

“It was a strange situation. After 
the first week—nobody seemed mad 
at anyone—and Marines were grate- 
ful that there were no casualty lists. 

“Keeping the field open, however. 
was one of the Marine Corps’ objec- 
tives during the landing. 

“But strange as_ the situation 
seemed, there were no doubts in the 
minds of the troops that they were 
there to fulfill the promises of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, set down clearly in 
the million pamphlets, dropped over 
Beirut by U. S. planes. They said: 

‘To the citizens of Lebanon: 

‘The forees of the United States 
have entered your country at the re- 
quest of your own established gov- 
ernment. These forces are here to 
assist you in your efforts to maintain 
the independence of Lebanon against 








those who desire to interfere with 

your affairs and who have en- 

dangered the peace and security of 
9 


your homeland. . .’ 

















A BIRTHDAY MESSAGE 
FROM THE 
COMMANDANT | 
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HEADQUARTERS U.S.MARINE CORPS 
OFFICE OF THE COMMANDANT 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





COMMANDANT'S BIRTHDAY MESSAGE - 10 NOVEMBER 1958 





Today Marines throughout the world celebrate the 183d 
anniversary of our beloved Corps. Today we honor the long line of 
Marines who have preceded us. Today we reflect with pride upon 
the heritage they have bequeathed to us -- a name high in the annals 
of our nation's history and in military history throughout the world. 


The past year has been an eventful one for the Marine Corps. 
On move than one occasion Marine units have been deployed on short 
notice to distant places. As always, the Marines were ready to move 
immediately, ready to perform any task assigned to them. This 
instant readiness is at once our responsibility and our pride. While 
our past accomplishments have been enviable, we must never be 
content to rest on our laurels. In an uneasy world threatened by 
ruthless aggression we must, in the years to come, not only maintain 
but further develop the readiness which characterizes our Corps. We 
must strive constantly to improve our weapons and techniques -- we 
must continue our rigorous and relentless training. And above all 
else we must cherish and keep alive the indomitable spirit that has 
been the hallmark of the Marine Corps since the first recruits were 
enlisted at Tun Tavern in 1775. I have full confidence that we will do 
so, that all of us will meet the challenge of the future in a manner 
which will add lustre to the high name we have inherited from those 
Marines who have gone before us. 


It is therefore with real pleasure that I extend my personal 
congratulations and best wishes to all Marines -- throughout the 
world, at home and abroad, regular and reserve -- and to all Marine 
families on this significant occasion, the 183d birthday of the United 


States Marine Corps. 
h ae 
IK ; ~ AKG 


R. McC. PATE 
General, U. S. Marine Corps 
Commandant of the Marine Corps 
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little creek 


\ X J AR WAS ONCE conducted 
at a leisurely pace. Op- 
posing armies fought 
during good weather and went into 
camp during bad. War was once a 
matter of putting two large groups of 
men into the field facing each other. At 
a given signal the battle would begin 
and would last until, as one historian 
put it, one side became more frightened 
than the other and ran away. 

Progress speeded up the wars. Air- 
craft, submarines, more destructive 
weapons and better transports moved 
men into and through battle more 





quickly. 
Then came “The Bomb.” 
And, as at Gallipoli, the Marine 


Corps and the Navy were told that 
amphibious warfare was a thing of the 
past. It would be impossible to put the 
large mass of troops onto the beaches, 
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the critics said. Nuclear weapons would 
wipe out the slow-moving convoys. 
Amphibious warfare no longer existed, 
they said. 

This was 1945 and a world sick of 
war. The millions of men in uniform 
clamored for release, and peace, and 
time to build a new life. But peace was 
to be denied a short five years later, 
and during the interim, the planners of 
amphibious warfare raised their heads 
only briefly to give short, but character- 
istic, replies to the critics. 

Nicely put, they said, ‘No, amphibi- 
cus warfare is not a thing of the past. 
‘The Bomb’ is just another weapon and 
we are changing our doctrine accord- 
ingly.” 

Much of the planning and training 
took place at Little Creek, Va. a 
sprawling, 1400-acre amphibious base, 
well-known to thousands of soldiers, 


sailors, airmen and Marines. The of- 
ficial title: The Naval Amphibious 
Training Base, Atlantic Fleet. 

Rear Admiral William K. Romoser, 
a slender, graying “tin-can” sailor who 
won the Navy Cross supporting a 
Marine landing in the Solomons, heads 
the complex center. His Marine counter- 
part is Brigadier General Austin R. Bru- 
nelli, who won the Navy Cross when 
he took command of a decimated bat- 
talion on Iwo Jima. The Navy’s pri- 
mary job is to train the men who will 
take the infantry to their objectives. 
The Marines of the Landing Force 
Training Unit handle the troops. 

Little Creek is one of the most com- 
plex training centers in the United 
States. Five separate commands come 
directly under Admiral Romoser, with 
a number of others living on the base 
and working in close conjunction with 






























The armored amtrac gives added mobility 
and more protection from nuclear weapons. 
They will be carried by high-speed LSTs 


by MSgt. Allen G. Mainard 


Photos by the author 


and 
U. S. Navy photographers 





More than 70 courses in amphibious warfare 
are taught by the Navy and Marine Corps at the big amphib base 


The classic beach assault will 
still be made, but over widely s 


separated areas to save troops 


the “amphibians.” 

Little Creek, as such, began on a 
rainy day in June, 1942, in a beanfield 
belonging to a Virginia farmer named 
Whitehurst. The amphibious story, a 
story of magnificent cooperation, began oats 
earlier but flowered during the hectic 
days of WW II and Korea, and con- i 


tinues today at an unslackened pace. nn nt . 

The three basic ingredients of the gee sag? Sel 
amphibious force in the nuclear age are ge ON Fl hg 
speed, dispersion and vertical envelop- 4 ~. a ; ’ 
ment. None are new. ey 
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LITTLE CREEK (cont.) 














Oddly enough, it was Benjamin 
Franklin who first came up with the 
idea of vertical envelopment, although 
he didn’t offer it to the Marines. The 
French, while Franklin was serving as 
our Consul to France, were using bal- 
loons for limited reconnaissance. The 
venerable Benjamin reckoned that it 
would be a good idea to send up several 
thousand balloons, each carrying two 
soldiers, to drift deep into enemy ter- 
ritory. 

He was thinking ahead of his time. 

But so were the Marines who refused 
to accept the “lesson” of Gallipoli even 
though the United States had felt the 
need of an amphibious force long be- 
fore. True, several sturdy members of 
the “original” Old Corps had stumbled 
through the surf in the Bahamas during 
the Revolutionary War, but the first, 
real amphibious landing of necessity 
did not come until later. 

The Spanish-American War brought 
it about. The Spanish-American War 
was still in the days of iron men, but 
iron ships had replaced the white- 
winged battleships of the past and the 
new battle fleet needed many tons of 
coal to stay in action. As a result, the 
Marines took Guantanamo Bay and set 
up the advance base as a coaling 
station. 

The cooperation between the Navy 
and Marine Corps planners did not be- 
gin immediately. Marines fought dur- 
ing WW I but as part of the Second 
Army Division. While they were ad- 
ding battle stars to. the colors the 
English and Australians were dying in 
heaps in the Dardanelles. The tragic 





Amphibious Reconnaissance Section offers rubber 
boat training to the Regulars and Reservists alike 
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Special attachments, such as this deep water "fording equipment" on 


as 


tanks, may be replaced in future actions by fully amphibious vehicles 


blunder of Gallipoli, the vision of 
Winston Churchill, had ended in defeat. 
It was such a sound and bitter defeat 
that the leading military minds of the 
world said that landing troops in the 
face of a waiting enemy was impossible 
and promptly forgot it. 

The Marine Corps could not. We 
were fighting the Banana Wars in the 
Caribbean and apprehensively watching 
the Japanese fortify their Pacific island 
possessions. The Marines studied the 
Gallipoli landing as a horrible example. 
They learned the mistakes that had 
been made and molded their doctrine 
accordingly. They considered near- 
vertical envelopment many years before 
a practical helicopter was ready. In the 
Caribbean they tried out autogiros but 
they proved impractical. 

The Navy realized the need also. In 
the coming war, their job would be to 
supply not only the Marines but the 
Army. They would have to furnish the 
specialized ships and crews to land the 
infantry on hostile beaches. They would 
have to fight off air and submarine 


Trainees begin with mock-ups but graduate to the 
real thing during their instruction at Little Creek 


attacks in the approacnes. They would 
have to move in with their ships to 
bombard the shore defenses. Time was 
short, trained personnel were almost 
non-existent and none of the specialized 
equipment had been built. 

Although Little Creek was only a 
muddy beanfield in June, 1942, and not 
officially activated until August of the 
following year, men who had trained 
there were already long in combat. The 
first groups of Army personnel who had 
trained there made the North Africa 
landing, the second American offensive 
action against the Axis nations. 

The Marines, of course, made the first 
at Guadalcanal. 

During WW II, more than 20,000 
Naval and 160,000 Army and Marine 
personnel trained at one of the then 
five bases of the Amphibious Com- 
mand. Training was principally for 
crews of the various landing craft. 
Many of the instructors were Marines. 
This is history. And they are making 
history at Little Creek now. 

In his speech to the Armed Forces 
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The bow doors on the new LCUs were specially designed to allow 


the tanks to fire their big guns during the run into the enemy beach 


College, Admiral Romoser told the 
audience that the amphibious force is 
an offensive force and that we have the 
only one. Later, he went into detail. 

“Insofar as we know, no other nation 
possesses a true amphibious capa- 
bility. By an ‘amphibious capability’ is 
meant the staff experience to plan and 
coordinate a large amphibious opera- 
tion, specially trained naval forces for 
the transport and logistic support of an 
assault, and finally, an experienced and 
highly trained assault landing force 
capable of establishing and maintaining 
a lodgment on a hostile land mass.” 

He added, “There have been many 
significant advances in amphibious war- 
fare since WW II. It would be hard 
to say which is the most important as 
all inter-mesh with one another. Some 
of these new techniques are; vertical 
envelopment by use of helicopters in the 
ship-to-shore movement; fast amphi- 
bious task force capable of speeds in 
excess of 20 knots; dispersion of the 
assault landing force beaches; disper- 
sion of the amphibious task force for 
protection from nuclear or atomic at- 
tack; and faster boats for the ship-to- 
shore waterborne movement.” 

This means very little to the “snuffy” 
laboring down the nets. All he knows is 
that the instructor is never satisfied 
with his performance. But he is train- 
ing, and his world extends to his squad 
and platoon and company. Training the 
individual is like dropping a pebble 
into a pond. The spreading of his 
ripple of knowledge means that others 
can be trained through his experience 
without having to bring them through 
Little Creek individually. It is true that 
little will rub off, but school, plus 
application in the field, plus experience, 
spreads the doctrine without having to 


Thousands of civilians as well 
as military personnel have seen 
beach landings at Little Creek 


put every man into the classroom. 

It means that men must be selected 
to attend the more than 70 specialized 
courses to take their experience back to 
their units. 

Speed and dispersion are new con- 
cepts and magnify the logistic, embar- 
kation and communications problem. 

The Marine Corps’ role is a big one. 
Of them, Admiral Romoser said, ‘‘The 
personnel of the Landing Force Train- 
ing Unit, under the command of 
Brigadier General Brunelli, are a hand- 
picked, highly skilled group of tech- 
nicians and instructors in the art of 
amphibious assault operations. Their 
special abilities are very highly re- 
garded in the Atlantic Fleet and they 
contribute in an outstanding manner 
to the training of over 15,000 personnel 
each year.” 

The number of Marines attached to 
LFTU is small, but not their job. 
Thirty-four officers and 124 enlisted 
men make up the staff which has a 
list of duties and responsibilities that 
stagger the imagination. In addition to 
teaching 24 courses, sending special 























training groups to Camp Lejeune and 
other East Coast bases and the “Road 
Show” throughout the eastern half of 
the United States, they also train sev- 
eral thousand Reservists, Midshipmen, 
Army, Air Force and foreign personnel 
each year. 

The LFTU began in 1946 as the 
Troop Training Unit. That year they 
trained only 755 midshipmen from the 
Naval Academy and cadets from West 
Point. But in little more than a decade 
the operation has matured. 

In 1957, for example, LFTU trained 
the following: West Point, 515; 
NROTC, 1522; Marines, 1699; Anna- 
polis, 788; Marine Reservists, 2536; 
U.S. Army, 1165 and USN, 161. Most 
of these men were trained in one or 
several of the eight departments of the 
LFTU Training Section. The majority 
of the enlisted Marine Regulars re- 
ceived the Embarkation Course. The 
cadets had classroom and _ practical 
work. They first witnessed a landing by 
a Battalion Landing Team from the 
Second Marine Division. They saw 
UDT personnel reconnoiter the beach, 
pathfinder parachutists dropping in 
ahead of the helicopters, beach assault 
by the amtracs and the classic beach 
landing of the boats. 

Then they were integrated into the 
battalion, and made another landing 
with the Marines as part of fire teams, 
squads, weapons sections and command 
groups. 

Since 1946, the Marines have trained 
155,969 men from all branches of the 
Armed Forces and several foreign coun- 
tries. Most trainees already know the 
basic facts of amphibious assault be- 
fore they come to Little Creek. Only 
the Reservists get dry net and wet net 
training during their regular Summer 
Camp. In 1958, 21 Organized Reserve 
Units trained at Little Creek. In 1959, 
East Coast Reservists will train only 
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Austin Brunelli, head of LFTU, is one of his staff 
members. Both won Navy Crosses during WW Il 





LITTLE CREEK (cont.) 


at Little Creek, Camp Lejeune, Cherry 
Point and Parris Island. LFTU will 
have considerably more men to handle. 

The Training Section is commanded 
by Colonel Merritt Adleman. “The 
single most important thing we teach,” 
he said, “is embarkation.” 

This mysterious “embarkation” is 
what ruined the allied force at Gallipoli. 
It means putting the necessary supplies 
for the assault aboard the ships in the 
proper order. It sounds simple. 

It is not. 

Here is why. 

The old days of slow, big convoys 
are a thing of the past. Ships heading 
for the combat zone are scattered all 
over the ocean to lessen the danger 
from atomic attack. Some are part of 
the fast landing force and set out by 
one route. In these ships must go 
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special supplies for certain phases of 
the assault. There are helicopter car- 
riers, now designated LHPs, and they 
must carry highly specialized cargoes 
for both their whirlybirds and the 
assault troops who will be transported 
in them. New, high speed, LSTs take 
one type of cargo. The LSD (landing 
ship dock) carries another. Transports 
take troops and certain cargoes. Each 
heads for the same spot by different 
routes. Each contains supplies vital to 
the landing. And, the supplies must be 
spread in a way that the loss of one 
ship cannot cripple the operation. 

Into such a task group goes a com- 
plex series of supplies by number, 
worked out by the men who struggled 
over model ships of the force to learn 
how much of what each could carry 
and how they should be loaded. 

Both officers and enlisted Marines are 
given this training. What they learn 
in the school goes with them to their 


particular units and they are responsible 
for seeing that their buddies on the 
beach don’t reach for bullets and come 
up with beans at the wrong moment. 
Everything depends on embarkation. 
Without proper loading a landing could 


turn into a disaster. But, the embar- 
kation people would be lost without 
men trained in logistics. Between the 
two special sections, they decide how 
much of what goes where. 

In the LFTU training section in- 
struction group, there are seven special 
sections; Operations and _ intelligence 
with a subsection of Amphibious Re- 
connaissance; Logistics; Communica- 
tions; Embarkation; Supporting Arms 
and a Basic Amphibious Section. 

The majority of classroom work is 
done in the modern Amphibious School 
building. Training aids of every sort 
are used, including complete break- 
away models of all the ships used in the 
amphibious operations. Ten Army of- 
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One of the most important subjects taught at the 


as well as Marines, take the courses which teach 





Amphibious School is Embarkation. Army troops, them the intricacies of combat-loading their ships 


ficers and four enlisted men are on the 
PhibTraLant staff and the LFTU. 
Several serve as instructors with the 
Marines. 

In Embarkation the men learn each 
of the special amphibious ships and 
their capacities. How many tanks, how 
many amtracs, how many tons of cargo 
that each can carry. They use models 
and sometimes cut out paper scale- 
replicas of tanks, amtracs and various 
vehicles to study their placement 
aboard various ships. 

“The dullest subject, but one of the 
most important, is Logistics,” Col. 
Adelman said. ‘There is more appeal, 
perhaps, in subjects such as Amphi- 
bious Reconnaissance, but without the 
beans and bullets properly stowed, no 
one can operate.” Lieutenant Colonel 
John F. Mentzer heads the Logistics 
Section. One of his most potent train- 
ing aids is a sand table which shows 
practically every beach operation of a 
landing, including the new bulk fuel 
systems. It also shows a beach as it 
would appear with the unloading points 
for the various types of supplies such 
as fuel, food and ammunition. 

“The old way employed mass dumps 
of individual type gear, rations, ammo 
and fuel. Now we use a number of 
widely dispersed, composite dumps so 
that losing one will not cripple the 
operation.” 
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t. J. A. Fichter (R) used a breakaway model to teach embarkation 
niques to Lieutenants T. Marchando, J. Bynum and C. Lindstrom 











LITTLE CREEK (cont.) 


The Amphibious Reconnaissance group 
is a subsection of Operations and In- 
telligence. The men who take this train- 
ing must be in better than average 
shape. Their work is somewhat similar 
to the Navy’s underwater demolitions 
teams, popularly known as “Frogmen,” 
a term they dislike intensely. In addi- 
tion to teaching amphib recon tech- 
niques, the section also gives the Re- 
servists rubber boat training during the 
Summer Camp. 

LFTU instructors use a number of 
training aids of the Naval Amphibious 
School such as the Ship-to-Shore Simu- 
lator. One tremendous training aid takes 
up an entire building in which ships 
move freely through various forma- 
tions. Helicopters fly from carriers to 
inland objectives. Landing craft, am- 
tracs and other equipment go ashore. 
“Atomic” weapons send up their mush- 
room clouds. The aid demonstrates the 
new amphibious techniques from the 
moment the ships leave the harbor until 
the assault is completed. 

The Basic Amphibious Course is net 
work, both dry and wet. The familiar 
mock-ups dot the base—and there are 
helicopter mock-ups. Wet net training 
is given on the Burleson, a decom- 
missioned ship permanently moored to 
one of the Little Creek docks. 

All that is taught by the LFTU, with 
the exception of the training that re- 


Two Spentsh Marine majors, Manuel Conde (L) and J. M. Fidalgo, 





Ships move, helicopters fly and "nuclear'' weapons explode on this big 
training aid which demonstrates every phase of the amphibious landing 


quires large mock-ups, can be taken 
to the troops in the field by the Train- 
ing Section personnel. Throughout the 
year special courses for individuals are 
given to Regulars and Reservists, as 
well as to members of the other Armed 
Forces and foreign students. 

The LFTU Chief of Staff, Colonel 
Walter Asmuth, Jr., said, “Occasionally 





were taught naval gunfire spotting techniques by Ist Lt. S. Marfia 
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we are called upon to train other units 
in specially tailored courses. For ex- 
ample, we give amphibious reconnais- 
sance training to detachments of the 
77th Special Forces Group, Airborne 
from Fort Bragg, N. C., and shore 
party training for the quartermaster 
units at Fort Lee, Va.” 

The “Road Shows” are specially de- 
signed, two-day presentations for Or- 
ganized Reserve units. In 1957, they 
visited New York, Boston, New Orleans, 
Dallas, Washington, D. C., Philadelphia 
and Atlanta. This year the special pre- 
sentations have been made in Buffalo, 
Baltimore, Little Rock, Houston, 
Toledo, Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. 
They will be in Miami in December, 
and Memphis in April. 

Physically, the base has kept up with 
the changing picture. In November, 
1950, a new 1500-man barracks was 
dedicated—the most up-to-date housing 
facility for enlisted men in the Navy 
today. Two similar barracks, housing 
600 and 900 men, were completed in 
1955. The base, however, can accom- 
modate 15,000, in other areas and build- 
ings. One of the largest structures is 
the Amphibious Schools building which 
can accommodate 3300 students and 
228 instructors. It has 39 classrooms 
and an auditorium with a seating capa- 
city of 2000. 

The sprawling base includes 13 piers 
for LSD, LST, APD and LCU type 
ships. Two small boat areas can handle 
250 landing craft. And through the 
busy harbor steam the Chesapeake 
ferries every day. The ferry landing is 
on a narrow strip of waterfront dividing 














Lt. Col. John F. Mentzer, head of the Logidiies Section, 
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shore party and helicopter support team operation with this model 


the base. A foot and traffic bridge spans 
the civilian roadway approach. 

The base also has some 4000 yards 
of beach landings. Many of the subor- 
dinate commands of the Amphibious 
Force, Atlantic Fleet, use the base: 
Transport Amphibious Squadrons Two, 
Four, Six and Eight; Landing Ship 
Flotilla Two: Naval Beach Group Two; 
Tactical Air Control Group Two; and 
Underwater Demolition Unit Two. The 
Force includes some 40 ships and 12,000 
officers and men, not including the 
Marines of Fleet Marine Force, At- 
lantic, who are part of the amphibious 
team. 

The Amphibious Forces are constant- 
ly changing to meet need-demands and 
requirements. Several new types of 
ships have been added to the amphi- 
bious fleet and more are scheduled to 
be added soon. The Amphibious Trans- 
port Dock (LPD) which is designed to 
incorporate the functions of the attack 
transport and attack cargo ship, will 
also have a “flight deck” capable of 
carrying transport helicopters. New, 
faster transport and cargo ships will be 
added as well as new landing craft. 
One, the LCM -8, will carry the heaviest 
Marine tank faster than earlier models. 
The low ramp of the new LCUs enables 
the tanks to fire on the beach while en 
route to the landing area. 

“The Bomb” did not spell the end 
to amphibious warfare. Admiral R. E. 
Rose, one of the former commanders, 
said, “The attacker—the assault force— 
has many advantages. The defender 
cannot be strong everywhere because he 
does not know where he will be at- 


tacked.” 
This concept is being taught at Little 
Creek. Dispersed forces, coming in over 








widely scattered areas with helicopters, 
armored amtracs and other special 
vehicles, don’t give the enemy much of 
a target for atomic weapons. The same 
is true for the ships which will not 
bunch up, so to speak, off the beaches, 
but will streak in at high speeds, drop 
their cargoes and pull out. Close air 
support and Naval gunfire will still be 
primary weapons in the assault. 

“An important factor in amphibious 
assault,” said Admiral Rose, ‘‘which be- 
comes even more important in atomic 
warfare is teamwork.” 

Teamwork is a factor in every opera- 
tion at Little Creek. Army, Navy, Air 
Force and Marine Corps personnel work 
together to build “the only amphibious 
force.” The Marines in the Bahamas 
never dreamed of Little Creek, nor did 
the estimable Mr. Franklin ever en- 
visage today’s vertical envelopment. 

The Marines are proud of the part 
the Corps has played in amphibious 
warfare. They took the bitter lessons 
of Gallipoli and formed the doctrine 
which put troops ashore at Guadalcanal, 
Anzio, Tarawa, Normandy and Iwo. 
Not by themselves, but as part of a 
team. The lessons learned are part of 
the instruction at Little Creek, one of 
the most complex and modern of our 
many training establishments. END 





SMI J. P. Sheridan checked one of the many ferries which use the 
same channel as amphib base ships. The ferry slip divides the base 
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RETURN TO THE 


Corregidor, the “Gibraltar of the Pacific," sprawled 
obtrusively in the water like an oversized tadpole 











It took the author 16 years 
and another war to make 


his way back to Corregidor 





he USS Drum, a small gun position, 
was ravaged by enemy bombardments 
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E SKY was crystal clear, the 
water blue as a recruiter’s 
uniform as the helicopter 
circled the tadpole-shaped island to 
allow me a bird’s-eye view of the place 
I had come back to see. 

In a cloud of dust the ’copter landed 
on the bumpy surface of the landing 
strip cut along the northern edge of 
the narrow, rugged tail of the “tad- 
pole.” The pilot’s voice, harsh and 
unreal through the headphones, said, 
“You’re home.” 

With greater curiosity and anticipa- 
tion than I have ever before known, I 
gave the traditional thumbs-up to 
Lieutenant Commander John Krone of 
the Sangley Point Sea-Air Rescue unit 
and stepped down on the dry grass of 
Kindley Field, Corregidor, Philippine 
Islands. 

As a member of the old Fourth Ma- 
rine Regiment, I had been on the island 
when the American forces capitulated 
to the Japanese on May 6, 1942. At 
last, after 16 years and another war, 
I had made my way back. 

On the trip with me was Staff Ser- 
geant Harold Caldwell, a photographer 
now attached to Marine Photographic 
TURN PAGE 














An old dock in Corregidor Bay is the 
small Filipino village where the 4th Bn., Fourth The tip of Bataan can be seen in the background 
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Grim reminder of Corregidor fighting was this Nip landing barge 
which had been smashed by Marine shells during amphibious assault 
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THE ROCK (cont.) 


Squadron One, Atsugi, Japan. This 
was his first trip to Corregidor. 

On hand to greet us was Commander 
Domingo Villamater of the Philippine 
Navy, who bossed the Harbor defense 
units during the Philippine-led “Op- 
eration Bulwark One’’ which was in 
progress at the time of our visit. 

The red carpet had been dusted off 
and laid out in first class condition. 
After a series of greetings, several cups 
of coffee aboard the Commander’s 
Flagship at the dock at Bottomside 
Corregidor and after a few choice words 
of briefing on the “Bulwark” exercise, 
I bade farewell to the amicable Fili- 
pino war hero. Before leaving, however, 
I received carte blanche authority to go 
anywhere I liked on the tiny historical 
landmark. 

This is no small accomplishment, 
since a great majority of the island is 
still impregnated with the unexploded 
bombs, shells and grenades of friend 
and foe alike and, therefore, sealed off 
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the headquarters of General Wainwright, 
was one of a maze of concrete tunnels running through Malinta Hill 


to the casual visitor. 

On the dock I-found a field tele- 
phone which connected me with the 
switchboard of Marine Aircraft Squad- 
ron One of the First Marine Aircraft 
Wing. I was soon speaking with the 
Squadron Commanding Officer, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Norman D. Glenn. 
Within minutes a jeep from his head- 
quarters picked us up and jostled us up 
the hill to Topside Corregidor where I 
began to gather material for news copy 
on the first Marine unit to return to 
the island since the remnants of the 
“Old Fourth” limped aboard prison 
ships after a brief, futile attempt to 
stem the Japanese onslaught. 

The MACS people were establishing 
a radar site to be used during “Exer- 
cise Strong Back,” a major Wing-Divi- 
sion amphibious operation conducted 
during February and March in the 
Philippines. When sufficient notes on 
their activities had been gathered, I 
turned my attention toward complet- 
ing the remaining legs of my junket to 
Corregidor. 

In a short time, I was in a “six-by” 
with Sgt. Caldwell and TSgt. James 
McCone, an explosive ordnance demoli- 
tions expert who volunteered to ac- 
company us, bouncing over the “roads” 
of the fortress in quest of a thousand 
memories. 

Towering 20 feet over our head, a 
seemingly impenetrable wall of trees 
lined the road on either side. This was 
the most noticeable change—no, the 
only change—since we left for prisoner 
of war camp. Almost every tree on the 
island had been uprooted by “incom- 
ing mail.” I later learned that so much 
of the vegetation had been destroyed 

(Text continued on page 27) 
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The underbrush and vegetation was so thick on the island roads that 
machetes had to be used to clear the way and ensure safe passage 
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"Operation Bulwark One" inspired Philippine Navy Scarred walls and scattered debris offered mute 
to place a stone monument near "G" Co. location testimony of bomb hits on "Mile Long" Barracks 
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Barbed-wire fence surrounded the ruins of Topside Barracks, to keep visitors from entering the place 
Barracks, a part of the once-beautiful "Mile Long” where hundreds of leftover shells had been stored 
TURN PAGE 
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A timeworn and almost illegible plaque marks the entrance to Battery Grubbs. 


The position's guns were destroyed before they were surrendered to the Nips 
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Explosive ordnance demolitions expert, J. McCone, Captain Lippard stood in the cradle of a rusty gun 
checked old gun positions and batteries for safety which had been destroyed by "Rock's" defenders 
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THE ROCK (cont.) 


that the Philippine Government had 
reseeded the island by air in order to 
keep it from washing into the sea. Now 
the growth is so thick that access to 
many places is next to impossible. 

My first destination was farther up, 
over the hump of Topside to Battery 
Grubbs, near which I had been posi- 
tioned as a young gun captain of a 
50 caliber anti-aircraft machine 
gun platoon under Lieutenant (now 
colonel) James W. Keene. 

When we had moved into position 
shortly after arrival of the main com- 
ponents of the ‘old Fourth” on Cor- 
regidor, we had been welcomed with 
open arms and resounding cheers by 
the men of the Army’s 60th Coast 
Artillery (AAA). Its 3-inch anti-air- 
craft guns had come under heavy 
strafing and ,dive bombing attack be- 
fore our arrival. All hands had turned 
to and we had plenty of help during a 
night operation which saw us dig in 
and position our guns. 








The finished product had given us JB m sit ie rs 
four of the most plush gun pits the In a junkyard near Malinta Hill, Filipino workmen labored in a pile 
island could boast. When the sun stuck of disarmed projectiles, burned prior to salvage, to warrant safety 


its red head over the horizon it was 
welcomed by freshly-painted signs, 
hung jauntily over the pits, announcing 


SS esesec rye the grand opening of the “Casa 

$9899998 ovescsss Pecans . Manana,” the “Bloody Bucket” and 

Cr + two other appropriately named “estab- 
lishments.” 


Now, 16 years later, I stood on the 
parapet of the emplacement for the 
12-inch coastal guns of Battery Grubbs 
and talked to a heavy-equipment op- 
erator. Only days before, he recalled. 
he had bulldozed over the pits to pre- 
pare the ground for the radar site. I 
poked around in the dirt for a familiar 
object and eventually found it—a sheet 
of corrugated tin with which the grate- 
ful soldiers had elaborately lined our 
gun pits. 

As I stood there in the freshly graded 
dirt my mind ran over the names of 
the men in the platoon. Kinky-haired, 
6-foot-6 James Keene; slight, wiry Ken 
Reifsnyder, the platoon “Gunny;” Don 
Stapp, the first Reservist I had seen: 
Charlie Greer, Joe Frydel, “Spud” 
Murphy, “New Corporal” Martin Fine- 
berg, Sgt. Ballard and two of the big- 
gest characters in the Corps, veterans 
“Swede” Latvella and “Shipwreck” 
Kelly. 

I walked to the exact spot where a 
Japanese two-forty shell had scored a 
j i . a direct hit on one of the pits, snuffing 
Thousands of coastal artillery projectiles and miscellaneous "ammo" out the life of my very close friend, 
had been stacked on the "Rock," ready for salvage ships to remove Charlie Greer. (continued on page 84) 
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¢¢C OME OF THE boys down at the 

Staff NCO Club were talkin’ 
about these recent stories in the papers 
on American troops not being well 


equipped with modern weapons—or 
that we weren't ready for small, limited 
war. We thought maybe those writers 
were talking to the wrong people—or 
looking at the wrong troops. They 
should hang around some Fleet Marine 
Force units and get the straight dope. 
Because if there’s anything Marines like 
to talk about, it’s weapons. We’re also 
the experts on the small war subject. 
We've got old salts around today 
who’ve made a career out of both 
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weapons and small expeditions—where 
men were killed just as dead as in a 


big war. 
“Our M-1 rifle has been criticized be- 





cause it’s about 20 years old. Well, for 
20 years it’s been just about the finest 
infantry rifle in the world. Just be- 
cause it isn’t a new full automatic rifle 
doesn’t mean that it isn’t still a very 
fine weapon. It’s rugged, accurate, and 
has a reasonably fast rate of fire. Real 
riflemen, like Marines, don’t need auto- 
matic fire. Aimed, semi-automatic fire 
is as effective as scatter-gun automatic 
fire. Also, full automatic rifles burn 
up lots of ammunition. One man can 


carry only so many rounds. We 
shouldn't confuse the rate of fire of a 
weapon with the fire power of a unit. 
Aimed and controlled fire that hits 
targets is the important measure of a 
rifleman. I don’t believe there are any 
other riflemen on either side of the 
iron curtain who have as _ effective 
weapons as ours. 

“The Browning Automatic Rifle has 
been criticized too. This is really an 
old baby—and may be due for some 
improvement. But, here again, the old 
BAR has been a favorite among ex- 
perienced combat infantrymen for 40 
years. It’s been the backbone of Ma- 
rine and infantry squads and the base 
of squad tactics for years. I’ve never 
talked to a real combat ground-pounder 
who didn’t like the BARs. The fact 
that the Corps has kept three BARs 
in each rifle squad for years proves 
what we think of them—and we live 
with ’em. No, sir—there may be some 
other good automatic rifles in the world 
—but a BAR in the hands of a good 
Marine is hard to beat. 

“As for machine guns—well, we ad- 
mitted that the light guns could be im- 
proved some—but the trend to light 
weight makes machine guns and auto- 
matic rifles about the same. We all 
agreed that any real machine gunner 
knows the heavy machine gun is the 
true machine gun. It’s the weapon that 
can do well all the things a machine 
gun is supposed to do. 

“We think our 8l1-mm. mortars are 
better now than in World War II— 
also the ‘Four Deuces’—except that 
these big ones would be good on a 
two-wheeled, towed carriage like Rus- 
sian heavy mortars. 

“Our family of artillery still looks 
good to us. For accuracy and rate of 
fire, the 105s are hard to beat. Also the 
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155s and the new 8-inch self-propelled 
howitzers are nothing to be ashamed of. 
“We also have the new Ontos anti- 
tank ‘beast’ which looks like it packs 
a wallop. Then there’s the fine M48 
tank with a 90-mm. tube—and a brand 
new heavy tank just joining the Corps. 
Why, man, we've got new guns we 
haven’t even aimed at anybody yet. 
“Since Korea, the Marine Corps has 
been re-equipped with a whole new 
family of tactical vehicles—including 
the brand new Mechanical Mule. Our 
American military trucks are by far the 
best in the world. We also have a new 
LVT and hundreds of new helicopters. 
“Our divisions and aircraft wings 


have new families of radios and radar 
equipment. Our air-ground team and 
close air support skills are better than 
ever. We have some of the world’s 
best jet aircraft types in our Marine 
wings—flown by some of the world’s 
finest and most experienced pilots. 
“Whoever says we don’t pack the 
gear is misinformed. Furthermore, let’s 
remember that when talking about 
weapons, it’s not the age of the weapon 
that counts—it’s the combination of 





good weapons and well-trained men 
that cuts the mustard. We’ve got both. 

“Now, this talk about readiness for 
limited war is something else again. 
Anyone who says we don’t have a 
‘brush fire’ or limited war force just 
hasn’t been reading his history books. 
The United States Marine Corps has 
always been the ready force for small 
wars. No matter whether you warft to 
call it a limited war, brush fire, police 
action, expeditionary force or interven- 
tion force—this has been the historic 
and traditional business of Marines 
ever since the first landing party hit 
the beach. 

“The U. S. Navy fleets have always 
been the instruments of diplomacy and 
their fleet Marines forces have been the 
customary and time-proved precision 
military forces to go ashore and carry 
out our foreign policy. Marines have 
been landed dozens of times, in small 
numbers or large, to protect American 
citizens, to safeguard U. S. interests, or 
to restore order and aid a friendly 


government. 
“The fleet, with its Marines and am- 
has the unique 


phibious task force, 





ability of dealing with all stages of a 
limited war situation. It can approach 
close to the troubled area on the free 
sea. It can lie offshore in international 
waters as a deterrent show of force. It 
can land a token police force, a friendly 
liberty party or a balanced battalion 
landing team. Or, if needed, it can 
project the full power of the Navy-Ma- 
rine air-ground team ashore over the 
beaches and deep inland via helicopters. 
These forces can also quickly be with- 





drawn to their ships to lie offshore as 
visible evidence of our concern. This, 
lads, is flexible, precision power for 
peace or for snuffing brush fires. 

“This routine is nothing new to the 
Corps. We’re just better trained, or- 
ganized and equipped for it now. We've 
always been ready for the small war— 
and we still are, anytime the ships and 
the transport planes are ready to be 
loaded. 

“Another aspect of this limited war 
deal is the question of atomic weapons. 
In recent years the military has been 
fascinated by the theories of atomic 
battles or tactical nuclear weapons. We 
have all sorts of systems, techniques 
and ideas for using atomic weapons— 
but we NCO Club strategists figure 
we’ve about reached the point where 
no one will dare to use all these “eggs.” 

“Well, here again, the Marine Corps 
is in pretty good shape. We haven’t 
gone quite as far down the primrose 
path of atomic war as have the other 
services. We have pilots who can drop 
conventional bombs on battlefield tar- 
gets. We have artillery battalions 
capable of firing accurate concentra- 











tions of conventional fire. We have 
tank-infantry teams and we have thou- 
sands of trained riflemen who can scout 
and patrol, and climb hills, and fight 
day or night against “banditos” or 
professionals. This is the type force we 
think is needed for limited war. If 
there’s any question about this coun- 
try having a proper force for the small 
war—remember the Marine Corps has 


been in the business for 183 years.” 
END 
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by MSgt. Paul Sarokin 


Photos by 
SSgt. Woodrow W. Neel 








IN SUNDAY mornings, the 
crisp commands of DIs ring 
out across the peaceful New 

Jersey countryside. Sweating recruits 
respond automatically as the monoton- 
ous cadence is barked out. Occa- 
sionally, the DIs correct a rifle or 
align an awkward recruit. Two or three 
early risers from the Marine Barracks, 
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Reservists who live in Paterson, N. J., get free bus transportation 


between their homes and the 7th Rifle Company. C. Ciffeli (L) drives 
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Naval Air Rocket Test Center, Dover, 
N. J., a few feet away, watch the show 
and remember Parris Island or San 


Diego. 
The DIs, Master Sergeant Joseph 
Halliwell, MCR, and Staff Sergeant 


William Shershonovitch, a_ civilian 
fireman, are both former drill instruc- 
tors who mastered their skills with the 
Regulars. They keep their recruits on 
the go virtually every moment of the 
eight hours they spend at the Test 
Center every other Sunday. And both 
demand spit-and-shine and “yes-sir,” 
no-sir’ Marines. “No one around here 
is just one of the boys,” they insisted. 

The eager Marines of the 7th Rifle 
Company, MCR, Naval Air Rocket 
Test Center, Lake Denmark, Dover, 
N. J., occupy two garage-like buildings 
on the NARTS grounds. The unornate, 
but functional, quarters originally cost 
$20,000 each, and both have been con- 
verted from shell storage areas. One 
structure houses all offices and class- 
rooms; the other is used as a drill hall 
in Winter or during rainy weather. 
The city of Dover is about seven miles 
from the gates. 

Organized along the regular lines of 
a rifle company, the 7th has three pla- 
toons plus a headquarters section. For 
firing power, it packs its own machine 


The 7th Rifle Company, USMCR, musters aboard the 





Reservists may use the Marine Barracks parade 
ground for drill, snapping in and organized athletics 


gun, mortar and rocket sections. 

The 7th has an 1l-year history, dat- 
ing from June 1, 1947. The original 
Marine Reservists were under Captain 
George Anderson, USMCR, who then 
commanded D Co., Ist Infantry Bat- 
talion and moved to the Naval Am- 
munition Depot at Dover, where they 
have remained. When the Korean con- 
flict erupted, the 21st hauled out for 
Camp Pendleton and ultimately to 
combat. From the time it was activated 
in 1947, until June, 1950, more than 
1500 personnel, at one time or another, 
were Marine Reservists at Dover. 

After Korea, the 7th was activated 
in November, 1953, by Major Peter J. 
Cammarano, a popular attorney from 
Paterson, N. J. “Mr. Marine,” as he 
became known in the community, was 
one of the new unit’s most active re- 
cruiters. In his office he displayed 
Marine Corps recruiting posters and 
literature. And his waiting room clients 
found Leatherneck Magazine. On the 
bulkhead beside his law _ degree, 
prominently displayed, were his Pfc 
warrant and assorted combat photo- 
graphs. 

Today, the 7th is commanded by 
Captain Joseph A. Molitoris, a math 
teacher and football coach at nearby 
Boonton, N. J. High School. He’s been 


Rocket Test Station, Lake Denmark, at historic Dover, New 


Pvt. K. Riley, Pfc T. Hyland and Sgt. O. Gaffney 


viewed monument erected to Marines killed in fire 


with the unit since it was reactivated 
five years ago and has been platoon 
leader, exec, then CO. The captain is a 
veteran of both World War II and 
Korea. 

“Most of our youngsters,” he said, 
“are willing to learn. But they come 
to us untrained, right out of school and 
we have to start from scratch.” In his 
opinion, most trainees preferred the 
double drill session of eight hours— 
from 1000 to 1800 on alternate Sun- 
days, since it involved less driving. 
The average Reservist drove at least 
40 miles to attend training. 

“Training isn’t a problem here, 
either,” he said. “We have our own 
built-in maneuver area at the NARTS.” 

The 7th Rifle Company is made up 
of the usual skills and occupations 
found in most Reserve units. Many 
are students, but one 21-year-old (Pri- 
vate Arthur A. Lumino) owns a 
Cadillac and foreign car agency at 
nearby Fort Lee, N. J. Another, Master 
Sergeant Joseph Halliwell, a photo en- 
graver with Curtiss Wright Corpora- 
tion, has been with the 7th since it 
was organized and has attended 233 
consecutive drills, plus five Summer 
drills. 

For these Summer drills, the Dover 
Reservists generally journey to Camp 
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DOVER RESERVISTS (cont.) 


Lejeune. But in 1954 they were as- 
signed to Parris Island, S. C., and in 
1956 they traveled to Little Creek, Va. 
This year, they returned to Lejeune. 
Usually, they travel by bus to Newark, 
where they board trains. 

“Being on a base,” said Capt. Moli- 
toris, “is a definite advantage. We can 
use the ready-made training areas. 
And for 45¢ a Marine can eat like a 
dinosaur in the mess hall. The men 
can get the feel of military life by 
being on a base and observing the 
sentries. Those who wish to attend 
church services during their Sunday 
break can do that here, too.” 

Captain Daniel M. Duffield, the In- 
spector-Instructor, is a tall, lean in- 
fantry expert who reported here from 
the Naval Gun Factory in Washington 
in May, 1957. “To do all the jobs, and 
do them right,” he said, “you need 
more people on this kind of duty. We 


function here because we’ve got one 
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| photo of the Dover bowling 


team to TSgt. H. Long, Sgt. B. Heaton and SSgt. John W. Hoptay 
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Medal of Honor winner, Hector A. Cafferatti (R) an avid sportsman, 


discussed his high-powered deer rifles with SSgt. Benson, USMCR 


hell of a good group. But it’s diffi- 
cult when I have to pull one of the 
sergeant major’s men in order to handle 
recruiting properly.” 

All in all, Capt. Duffield believes 
this type of assignment offers tremen- 
dous experience for a young career 
officer. 

“You learn aspects about administra- 
tion,’ he admitted, “that you never 
knew before. And there are some facets 
to training that surprise you, too. Six 
weeks after I reported here, we went to 
Camp Lejeune and set up our training, 
then watched it pay off, especially in 
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the machine gun, mortar and rocket 
sections. Supplywise, you get about 
every problem you would at a big sta- 
tion, plus a few that you probably 
wouldn't.” 

The captain’s major asset however, 
is his good fortune in having been 
assigned with “the most outstanding 
Marine I ever ran across.” 

He was referring to Sergeant Major 
Carl S. “Chub” Mangum, former 
Raider, handicapper par excellence, and 
historian. Chub has less than a year 
to go to complete his 30 and says he 
is almost ready to start work on his 





book, “Thirty Years at Parade Rest.” 
He was formerly monitor for the 07, 
08, 18, 21, 23 and 35 fields at Marine 
Corps Headquarters, and once helped 
chase bandits in Ocatel and Managua, 
Nicaragua. 

Sergeant Major Mangum heads a 
staff of eight enlisted men including 
one corpsman, and works with two I-I 
officers who help hold the wheel at 
Dover’s 7th Rifle Company. The com- 
pany can muster nine officers and 183 
enlisted men. Last year, a platoon 
from here won the Battalion and 
Depot Drill Competition Trophies at 
Parris Island. And 95% of the six- 
month trainees have already qualified 
with their M-1ls. The entire company 
scored above average in its physical 
fitness evaluation. 

“It’s strictly business here,” said the 
Sergeant Major. ‘We've got a job to 
do—and we see that it’s done.” 

Dover’s exec, Captain Harold Bolin, 
a Korea veteran, agreed wholehearted- 
ly. The captain is a former enlisted 
man now on extended active duty and 
has been with the unit since March, 
1957. He’s from Hamilton Square, 
about 65 miles away. 

“One unique thing about us,” said 
Capt. Bolin, “is that we’re probably 
the only Marine Reserve unit in the 
nation that’s aboard a rocket testing 
station.” Occasionally, windows rattle 
and Marines are lifted out of their 
seats by the blasts, but they are slowly 
becoming shock resistant. 

Actually, no missiles are fired here. 
They are buckled down and set off 
for evaluation or to measure thrust. 

















SSgt. J. W. Hoptay and Sgt. Billy Heaton, Admin. Clerk, visited the 


shell display at the Ordnance Museum in nearby Picatinny Arsenal 


The Reserve officer in charge of ABC 
training, Captain Joseph L. Isch, is a 
Science teacher at Wayne Junior High 
School nearby. He’s also an infantry 
expert with Korea service. He’s made 
four annual Summer training cruises. 

The 7th’s First Sergeant, Master 
Sergeant Horace J. Doremus, has been 
a Marine since 1939 and knew Ser- 
geant Major Mangum back in World 
War II days when they served together. 
As a civilian, Doremus has more rank 
than he does as a Marine. He’s a 
lieutenant on the city police force at 
Wayne, about 25 miles away. He has 
never had a serious disciplinary prob- 





In the Summertime, during training breaks, Dover 
Reservists are invited to make use of the modern 


lem with his Marines—either off duty 
or during his tour as a Marine. 

“As far as efficiency and training go,” 
he said, “I think our outfit is as well 
trained as any, and I wouldn’t hesitate 
a minute to go into combat with ’em.” 

The I-I staff's most articulate mem- 
ber, Staff Sergeant John W. Hoptay, 
has been with the unit for the past 
three years on an extended active duty 
assignment. Hoptay is currently hold- 
ing down the jobs of PIO and recruiter, 
and is standing by to become a Regu- 
lar—any day. 

“I went out of the Corps twice,” he 
groaned, “but I just couldn’t get in- 
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terested in sellin’ real estate or being a 
policeman in Newark.” MHoptay has 
over 16 in now, with more than 12 
years of active service. 

“From bitter personal experience,” 
he explained, “I’ve got a good sales 
pitch for applicants.” He can also 
point out that he’s been with the 7th 
as long as any member of the I-I staff 
and has handled virtually every assign- 
ment from recruiting to training. 

The I-I member responsible for see- 
ing that the 7th doesn’t go off to war 
without its proper gear, Master Ser- 


“ geant William C. Brandenburg, is a 


tall, tanned, curly-haired professional 
Marine whose entire 10-year service 
has been spent in Supply. The tan 
comes mainly from after-hours on the 
golf course, where Brandenburg has 
taken six trophies, mainly in service 
competition. Of all his victims, his 
favorite is Technical Sergeant George 
Stupar, now Special Services NCO at 
Marine Corps Headquarters. Their 
rivalry goes back many years and 
Brandy insists he beats Stupar like a 
drum. 

Brandenburg, from West Palm 
Beach, Fla., has played in all three 
Marine Corps Golf Tournaments. He’s 
always managed to finish among the 
upper half. 

On the base, the most famous land- 
mark is the monument erected to the 
memory of the Marines who were lost 
in the explosion and fire of July 10, 
1926. When lightning struck a maga- 
zine containing stored depth charges, 
the explosions and fires claimed 19 
lives and 47 million dollars in damage. 
Fortunately the fireworks went off on 
a Saturday afternoon when many Ma- 
rines were on liberty. Otherwise, the 
death toll would have been consider- 
ably greater. (continued on page 79) 





swimming pool aboard the Naval Air Rocket Test 
Station. It is close to the 7th Rifle Company area 
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HERE ARE some more of the Old 

Corps photos which we will print 
as a regular feature. Leatherneck will 
pay $15.00 for old photos of this type 
accepted for publication. Please include 
date. outfit, or any other available identi- 
fication. Mail your Old Corps photos to 
CORPS ALBUM EDITOR, Leatherneck 
Magazine, Box 1918, Washington 13, 
D. C. All photos will be returned. 
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Submitted by Charles R. McAllister Submitted by Ros 


The Coconut Grove Barber During World War |, well dressed recruits at Parris Island wore 
Shop on Guadalcanal in 1943 snappy campaign hats and bathing suits while scrubbing their laundry 











The Third Battalion, Fourth Regiment, United States Marines, Captain Leroy P. Hunt, commanding. This photograp! 
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Submitted by William P. Thomas, Jr. 
The 45th Company, Fifth Regiment, U. S. Marines The occasion was the 49th Annual Session of the 
at Camp Mecca, Washington, D. C., June 5, 1923. Imperial Council at the National Shrine Convention 





| From time to time, readers have 
| requested information about the 
| Corps Album photos we have printed. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The following list of names and ad- 
dresses of this month’s contributors 
| will make it possible for readers to 
write directly to the owners of the 
pictures for identification or inform- 
| ation not contained in the captions. 








| William P. Thomas, Jr. 
| 10120 52d Ave. 
| 





“- College Park, Md. 
ait Charles R. McAllister 
5105 Georgia Road 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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A rare photograph of Marines securing their barracks at Sitka, 
Alaska, on March 18, 1912. These barracks were established in 1890 
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as taken in Shanghai on July 9th, 1927, by Ah Fong. Note the old type leggings worn by the Marines at that time 
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A hand-picked group of 156 Marines took part in 


Scotland’s spectacular International Military Tattoo this year 





A 48-piece band from Parris Island, led by Drum Castle Esplanade during the spectacular Military 
Major Daniel Oesser, performed on the Edinburgh Tattoo. The castle was built over 900 years ago 





The U. S. Marines displayed their world-famous "'silent’’ rifle maneuver 
before capacity crowds at the Edinburgh International Military Tattoo 


by Sgt. George Sullivan 


Photos by 
TSgt. Robert Mosier 


MILITARY tattoo is a color- 

ful drill performance by 
full-dress, precision troops, 
conducted at night under searchlights. 
The classic of them all is the spectacu- 
lar International Military Tattoo in 
Edinburgh, Scotland. Thirteen units 
plus an invited foreign nation usually 
participate in the big annual show. In 
the past, guests have included troops 
from South Africa, Turkey, Australia, 
Denmark, France, Holland, Nepal, 
TURN PAGE 
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A matinee presentation was given on the grounds 
of the Princess Margaret Rose Hospital for 150 


TATTOO (cont.) 


Malaya, New Zealand and Canada. 
This year, for the first time, the in- 
vitation went out to the U. S. Marines. 
A hand-picked group of 150 Marines, 
under Colonel R. D. Heinl, Jr., who 
also led Marines in the Bermuda Tat- 
too last year, responded. The group 
consisted of the razzle-dazzle Cere- 
monial Detachment, Drum and Bugle 
Corps from the Marine Barracks, 


Ist Sgt. Irving R. Alsop exchanged friendship plaques with the 
president of the Sergeants’ Mess, Royal Army Service Corps 
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Washington, D. C., and the talented 
Parris Island band. 

Marine participation wasn’t simple. 
Each was aware that he represented the 
United States in an international show- 
case. Learning to march to the unusual 
rhythm of foreign bands during the 
mass demonstration wasn’t easy, but 
after several weeks of preparation, the 
Marines mastered it. 

Since 1950, when the Edinburgh Tat- 
too became an annual event, visitors 
from more than 100 countries have 
crowded into the 7000-seat Castle 





Afterwards, the American 
of good will" distributed candy among the patients 





"ambassadors 


Esplanade to view the spectacle. Mil- 
lions more have watched the 90-minute 
performance on their television screens. 
This year’s pageantry drew more than 
200,000 persons. 

The Marines included a solo drill 
display to the music of six American 
marches. Among them were “Semper 
Fidelis” and “The Marines’ Hymn.” 
The highlight of the entire performance 
was the massed band presentation and 
the grand finale when Marines marched 
with the Scots Guard and The Black 
Watch (Royal Highland Regiment). 
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The Marines took advantage of sightseeing 
opportunities when they were not on duty 
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Marines of the Edinburgh Tattoo detachment Privates First Class John Bucy and Raymond Ohazzo, of 
admired a floral display in Prince St. Garden the ceremonial company, browsed at a local newsstand 





Several Marines took the opportunity to visit the After the tattoo in Scotland, the Marine ceremonial 
Dugald Stewart monument, overlooking Edinburgh. detachment appeared at the Brussels World Fair 


END 
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Story and Photos by 
MSgt. Robert E. Johnson 
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PERATION TABMOC,” ve 
the 1958 West Coast, 
Air-Ground Exercise, was - 
the first maneuver of its kind to be “i 
staged by Marine Reservists. The i R 
exercise involved a 1300-man Reserve | R 
ground force and eight squadrons of | ‘. 
Reserve aircraft. The entire problem “a 
was planned, staffed and executed by “ 
the Reservists. Nine Reserve units i B 
from California, Illinois, Montana, \ Ss 
Oregon and Texas took part. All the D 
weapons of modern mechanical war- C 
fare, including tanks, artillery and ey 
armored land-water tractors were “ 
thrown into the four-day mock battle. 1 
Major General Alan Shapley, Di- 
rector of Reserve; Major General E. W. S 
Snedeker, first Marine Division Com- “a 
— a mander; Brigadier General Horace si 
Maca in —l Card, USMCR (Ret.); and Colonel ll 
First Division and I2thMCRRD Marines attending the Junior-Senior 
Officers Course were briefed on Operation Tabmoc by MSgt. L. Ross 
T 
R 
a 








“Operation Tabmoc” was planned more than a 
year ago to keep the Reserve units abreast of the Regulars 




































Wilmer E. Barnes, 12th MCRRD Di- 

rector, observed the operation. 
“Operation Tabmoc” was _ planned 
more than a year ago to keep the Re- 
serve abreast of the latest tactics of the 
Regular branches. In July, 1957, the 
Reserve units which were to take part 
in the operation were named: They in- t 
cluded the 12th Staff Group, Los Ange- 
les, Calif.; 7th Infantry Battalion, San 
Bruno, Calif.; 13th Rifle Company, 
Santa Monica, Calif.; 19th Rifle Com- 
pany, El Paso, Texas; 36th Infantry 
Company, Butte, Mont.; 1st Tank Bat- 
talion, San Diego, Calif.; 1st Commu- 
nication Battalion, Alameda, Calif.; 2d 
155 Howitzer Battery, Texarkana, 
Texas; 2d Special Truck Company, 
Sacramento, Calif.; 3d Engineer Bat- 
talion Portland, Ore.; and the 2d Com- 
munication Support Battalion, Chicago, 

Il. 

The 12th Staff Group and Marine 
TURN PAGE 


The aggressors, El Paso's 19th 
Rifle Co., spoke only Spanish 2 


and used cowhorns for signals 
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Hill, Objective Alfa for the Reservists, was 
hit in a counterattack by the infantry and Ist Tank 


TABMOC (cont.) 


Air Reserve Group 2 of Los Alamitos, 
Calif., acted as ground and air coordi- 
nators and saw the seven-month “paper 
battle” through to its completion. Other 
participating Air Reserve units included 
Attack Squadron-216, Seattle, Wash.; 
Fighter Squadron-111, Dallas, Texas; 
Attack Squadron-234, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Control Squadron-18, Los Ala- 
mitos, Calif.; Control Squadron-20, 
Dallas, Texas; Control Squadron-23, 
Denver, Colo.; and Attack Squadron- 
543, Glenview, III. 

In addition, helicopters from the 
Third Marine Air Wing, units from 
Observation Squadron-6, the 3d Am- 
phibious Tractor Battalion and Ist 
Service Battalion of the First Marine 
Division took part in the exercise. 

When the Reservists were notified of 
“Operation Tabmoc,”’ the CMC gave 
them objectives to cover during the 
problem and two-week encampment. 
Because of strict control of the exer- 
cise, it actually was not a four-day 
war, but a combination of various 
phases of training. The end result was 
to see how well they had been trained, 
back at their home armories and air 
fields, throughout the year. 

The unique training exercise was a 
combination of four training concepts. 
It included a tank-infantry assault, the 
protection and traveling of a motorized 
column, a link-up with a motorized 
force, defense against atomic attack, 
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and the employment of tactical atomic 
weapons. 

Lieutenant Colonel Ralph Weller, 
Commanding Officer of the 7th Infan- 
try Battalion, San Bruno, served as 
commander of the assaulting force. The 
El Paso, 19th Rifle Company, was 
chosen by HQMC as the “aggressor,” 
to provide resistance against the air- 
ground force during the operation. Cap- 
tain Thomas D. R. Turley, CO, com- 
manded the aggressor force. 

Colonel Chester J. Salazar, Com- 
manding Officer of the 12th Staff 
Group, was problem director. In civilian 
life, he is employed by the Los Angeles 
County Sheriff's Department. He’s 


Ss ee ee : 
Bn., San Diego. They were opposing nine platoons 
of tanks manned by other tankers of their battalion 





been in law enforcement work for the 
past 32 years, and a member of the 
Marine Corps Reserve for 38 years. 
During World War II, he saw action 
at Tarawa, Saipan and Tinian as a 
member of the Second Marine Divi- 
sion. The 12th Staff Group is made up 
of 25 officers and seven enlisted men. 

“The planning phase of this exercise 
was most difficult,” Lieutenant Colonel 
Edward R. Gilbert, I-I of the 12th 
Staff Group, said. “The units involved 
were widely separated, and planning 
had to be done mostly by correspond- 
ence. With few exceptions, the equip- 
ment and supplies were procured from 
the Regular Establishment. This pre- 


The 2d 105-mm. Howitzer Btry., Texarkana, Tex., used borrowed guns 





for Operation Tabmoc. Their FDC kept them firing around the clock 
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sented a planning and logistical prob- 
lem seldom encountered in exercises 
conducted by units of the Regular 
Marine Corps.” 

“Operation Tabmoc was designed to 
accomplish certain objectives,” Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Robert A. Walter, 12th 
Staff Group operations officer and 
problem S-3, added. ‘First,’ he said, 
“it was planned to provide realistic 
training of air and ground elements of 
the Organized Marine Corps Reserve 
in modern concepts of the Marine 
Corps tactical employment. 

“Second, to provide an exercise with 
maximum effort on the integration of 
air and ground elements, acting as an 
air-ground team. Third,” he continued, 
“to provide for specific objectives—to 
employ the maximum of small unit 
leadership; to provide for training at 
all levels in the defense against and the 
employment of tactical atomic weap- 
ons; to exercise practical communica- 
tions in rapid moving and dispersed 
tactical situations; to provide for ex- 
perience in night movements, night 
attacks, dispersion of forces for atomic 
defense and rapid remassing to destroy 
enemy forces; to exercise participants 
in the profitable employment of heli- 
copters; to provide opportunity for the 
exercise of logistical elements of par- 
ticipating organizations, and finally, to 
provide opportunity for maximum uti- 
lization of close air support and the 
coordination of all supporting arms.” 

Seven months went into planning the 
operation order through letters, dis- 
patches and telephone conversations. 
The objective of the planning and exe- 
cution of the air-ground exercise was to 
train Reserve officers in staff billets. 
It did just that and the 12th Staff 
Group operated generally like a divi- 
sion staff command. The final draft 
included an amphibious landing order, 
intelligence order, attack order, com- 
munications operating instructions, a 


Artillerymen from the 2d 105-mm. Howitzer Btry., 
supported the troops on a 24-hour-a-day schedule 





communication-electronics SOP, ex- 
tracts and a training syllabus. it took 
approximately 120 man-hours just to 
assemble the first package which in- 
cluded background information, the 
amphibious plan and attack order 
ashore. 

“The 12th Staff Group members met 
many more times than their scheduled 
24-drill periodg to plan the exercise,” 
Col. Gilbert said. “Two joint all-day 
drills were held with the Marine Air 
Reserve Group 2.” He added, “Master 
Sergeant Robert L. Bruce, I-I staffer, 
typed the mass of papers which con- 
trolled the problem. The end result was 
more easily judged in pounds than 
words.” Col. Gilbert indicated also that 
Camp Pendleton was extremely helpful 
in many supply problems, furnishing 
training aids, etc. 

On the 18th of August, 1300 Marine 
Reservists and _  Inspector-Instructor 
staff members arrived at Camp Pendle- 
ton by aircraft, bus, train and private 
automobiles. Members of the Reserve 
Liaison and Training Unit at Camp 
Pendleton, headed by Colonel Paul E. 
Wallace, met each group and moved 
them quickly to Camp Pulgas, where 
they were billeted in Quonset huts and 
briefed on their two-week training 
period. 

This final Summer group was the 
largest of the 1958 two-week Pendleton 
Reserve encampments. The total num- 
ber was 5500 “Citizen Marines.” 

The first week of training was de- 
voted to familiarization firing, fire team 
and squad tactics, scouting and patrol- 
ling, ABC warfare and handling of 
POWs. In addition to Combat Town 
training, helicopter loading and unload- 
ing procedures, guerrilla warfare, map 
reading and physical conditioning, the 
Reservists were briefed on their roles 
in “Operation Tabmoc.” The aggres- 
sors walked the entire problem in ad- 
vance and ran through the obstacle 
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course each morning. Physical condi- 
tioning was stressed at all levels. 
Monday, with five training days be- 
hind them, the assault force and the 
aggressors took up their positions near 
Highway 101. Capt. Turley’s troops 
commanded the high ground. Through- 
out the late afternoon, both sides pre- 
pared their positions and discussed the 
morning “battle.’ That evening, the 
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helicopters 


Sgt. H. Winston, 
Crocker, called in 


aggressors were active until sunup, 
probing “friendly” lines to gain knowl- 
edge of key troop and vehicle positions. 
They wore appropriate attire: camou- 
flage suits of World War II days and 
helmets with distinctive wooden crests. 
They also wore red sashes. One small 
group wore Spanish attire. The only 
item of clothing which distinguished 
them as Marines were combat boots. 
Radio communication predominated. 
Wire was limited within unit perimeters. 
“There must have been as many radios 
as there were fire team leaders,” one 
Reservist said. Because of this means 
of communication, a closer rein was 
held on the problem. 
TURN PAGE 


The Ist Tank Bn. withdrew to a sheltered position 
during a simulated atomic attack by the aggressors 
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TABMOC (cont.) 


The ist Communications Battalion 
from Alameda was responsible for sup- 
plying most of the communications 
vital to the assaulting force. Through- 
out the operation, the Reservists 
worked day and night operating com- 
munications jeeps, field radios and 
switchboards. The 2d Communications 
Support Battalion from Chicago pro- 
vided radio contact with the air 
elements. . 

The four-day field exercise was 
geared to two main objectives—Cone 
Hill, an aggressor guided missile site, 
and Combat Town, a location where 
civilian scientists and doctors were 
operating key atomic installations. Six- 
teen intermediate additional objectives 
fronted the “friendly” troops as they 
battled their way through the ever- 
present aggressor force. 

The troops were phased-in south of 
Las Pulgas Canyon and east of High- 
way 101. Las Pulgas and Aliso Canyons 
were to be followed as rapid advance 
“roads.” 

During the first night in the field, 
night defenses were tested, as well as 
night discipline and control of front- 
line troops. The artillery unit from 
Texarkana fired night missions against 
the ever-moving aggressors. Night 
evacuation of simulated casualties to 


Pfc L. Diaz (L) and Pvt. A. Alarcon (C) of the 19th Rifle Co., were p 
captured by SSgt. R. E. Martin (R), 7th Inf. Bn., San Bruno, Calif. 
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this 





the Battalion Aid Station and repair of 
equipment under frontline (blackout) 
conditions went on throughout most of 
the night. The aggressors tried in vain 
to locate Col. Weller’s mobile CP, a 
LVTP5, and the supporting artillery. 
They had “deviated slightly” from the 
“control script” and Capt. Turley’s ag- 
gressors failed to find these two im- 
portant assault element “Chestnuts.” 

Colonel Harry A. Traffert, Jr., exec 
of the 12th Staff Group, was Chief 
Umpire. Umpire control included regu- 
lated movements of the two assault 
companies, tank and LVTP5 assist, air 
and heli-borne forces, motor transport, 
engineers, radiac, artillery, the aggressor 
force and the Spanish attired partisan 
group. Three additional teams watched 
troop and vehicle movements before 
and after the simulated atomic ex- 
plosions and during the final assault 
inside Combat Town. Col. Gilbert acted 
as assistant Chief Umpire. 

Forty umpires, I-I staffers and mem- 
bers of the 12th Staff Group controlled 
the exercise down to the small unit 
level in both the assault and aggressor 
forces. They used a control script in 
defining objectives and problems, but 
interjected their own air strikes and 
artillery fire to keep “Operation Tab- 
moc” from lagging. The field problem 
was confined to a strict training area. 
Throughout the operation, each umpire 
used special check sheets to grade the 


Col. 


ra D. Posluszny, TSgt. W. Baird and Cpl. 


R. Allen set up early-warning radar equipment 





Ralph Weller, assault force CO, used 





armored amtrac to follow his personnel 


moving troops. 

At Control Headquarters, a Butler 
Hut in the Seventh Marine Regiment 
area, a Direct Air Support Center di- 
rected Reserve aircraft to targets of 
opportunity. They were also in contact 
with the four air liaison officers in the 
field and with a nearby Early Warning 
Unit (Marine Air Control Squadron-18, 
Los Alamitos). All air missions were 
coordinated by the Fire Support Co- 
ordination Center, also located at Con- 
trol Headquarters. Here, the problem 
director for air was Lieutenant Colonel 
Robert F. Groth. Air support was 
sparked by Lieutenant Colonel John L. 
Mahan, CO of MASS-3. 

The types of aircraft used throughout 
the problem included prop and jet air- 
planes, helicopters and OEs. On com- 
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mand from the DASC, the planes 
switched identities frequently from as- 
sault to aggressor roles. A fixed script 
in the hands of the umpires made the 
combination-use of the aircraft realistic 
and accurate. The field troops knew at 
all times whether they were to lie low 
in a foxhole or to wave friendly greet- 
ings at the low flying aircraft. 

“Both the assaulting force and the 
aggressors learned to fear and appre- 
ciate the presence of aircraft flying 
overhead,” Col. Gilbert commented. 

Early Tuesday morning before the 
initial attack inland, aggressor air made 
a sneak rocket bomb strike upon tanks, 
motorized equipment, CPs and dumps. 
It impressed the individual Marine that 
air superiority is not absolute and that 
air defense and camouflage discipline 
must be continuous. Patriots were also 
pursued by an aggressor patrol into the 
frontline troops. “This was done,” 
Master Sergeant Leonard J. Ross, Jr., 
of the 12th Staff Group, said, “to test 
intelligence measures, passwords and 
countersigns used by the frontline 
troops.” 

“H” hour, 0800, commenced with the 
exploding of two “atomic” bombs at the 
mouths of Aliso and Las Pulgas 
Canyons. Five minutes later, both Echo 
and Foxtrot Companies moved forward 
through the blast areas to high ground. 
Echo Company spearheaded into Aliso 






Pfc P. A. Casey (L) and Cpl. L. M, Shelley took 


cover during one of four simulated atomic attacks 


Pfc William 


Canyon, while Foxtrot, an armored 
column, began its trek up Las Pulgas 
Canyon. Tanks were operated by mem- 
bers of the lst Tank Battalion, San 
Diego. However, the LVTP5 vehicles 
were manned by regular members of the 
3d Amphibious Tractor Battalion, 
Camp Del Mar. Radiac teams preceded 
the armored column and foot soldiers. 

Aggressors taken prisoner were tag- 
ged as radiac casualties and questioned 
about the intelligence documents they 
carried. Through information assem- 
bled, the assault force soon learned that 
they were facing Capt. Turley’s 17th 
Fusilier Deathshead Regiment. 

The title ‘Fusilier’” was used in 
recognition of superior combat perfor- 
mance. During World War II, and be- 
fore, field units were awarded this 
special designation for unusually ag- 
gressive assaults. The word ‘“Death- 
shead’”’ dates back to the Napoleonic 
wars. 

Col. Weller’s mobile CP moved in the 
rear of the armored column up Las 
Pulgas Canyon until the link-up was 
made near Cone Hill. Then, the com- 
bined force fronted his position. 

One interesting sidelight to the simu- 
lated atomic blasts was the placements 
of cobalt 60 containers. Reserve radiac 
teams fronted every movement made 
by the assaulting force in search of the 
telltale ‘‘click, click.’”’ When located, the 


Pfcs J. T. Kestner (L) and H. M. Reid, laid mortar fire into Aliso a 
Canyon under Sgt. C. G. Gay's direction. All are in the 7th Inf. Bn. 





Brunt, 7th Inf. Bn., was tagged as an 
"atomic" casualty by umpire, SSgt. R. C. Callison 


ability of small unit commanders was 
tested in changing course of action to 
avoid “hot areas.” 

A third special weapon was delivered 
by the assault force on Hill 639, Ob- 
jective A—Cone Hill. at 0830. Im- 
mediately following, Heliborne Force 
Bravo (the 13th Rifle Company) was 
landed nearby in seven waves. Members 
of the Pathfinder Platoon, 1st Force 
Reconnaissance Company, were used to 
direct these helicopters and troops into 
the correct zones of action. They seized 
Cone Hill and held it until the link-up 
was made with the armored column 
and foot troops fighting up Las Pulgas 
and Aliso Canyons. 

Throughout the “trot” inland, Echo 
and Foxtrot Companies were harassed 
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Rifle Co., Santa Monica, Calif., were brought into action by ‘copters 


TABMOC (cont.) 


by small arms fire, mine fields, pill- 
boxes and sniper fire. They were re- 
minded time and again of the necessity 
for continuous ground camouflage and 
other counter-measures against El 
Toro-based enemy air, as the planes 
strafed positions, vehicles and troop 
concentrations. 

Many times, the attack through the 
lewer gorge and narrow defiles of Aliso 
Canyon was delayed by partisan ac- 
tivity in the rear of the attacking 
force. Commented Captain Beltran of 
the San Bruno 7th Infantry Battalion, 
“The aggressors were like ants. They 
just kept popping up from the ground 
on all sides of us.” 

The 2d Special Truck Company, 
Sacramento, was used throughout the 
problem to transport infantrymen, ra- 
tions, water and ammo to frontline 
troops. They were often halted by mine 
fields, enemy machine gun nests and 
sniper fire. To bone-up for the four- 
day mock battle, they had spent three 
days driving their vehicles over the 
rugged foothills of Camp Pendleton. 


The umpires with the aggressors 
probably had the most trying time. 
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They found out almost immediately 
that they were to grade and control 
“the walkingest group they had ever 
seen.” Said umpire Major Robert C. 
Perry, “They started crawling the 
minute they left the CP. They wiggled 
and wormed day and night, and 
averaged about an hour’s sleep each 






evening.” At problém’s end, they were 
judged “excellent” in night patrol ac- 
tion, fire team and squad tactics. The 
19th Infantry Company also finished 
the mock war with the same number of 
men fielded at the start. 

For the Marine pilots, ‘Operation 
Tabmoc” was the final “exam” for 
those who underwent training at MCAS, 
El Toro. Many flew the sweptwing 
FOF-6 Cougars. Throughout the ex- 
ercise, they were used by both the ag- 
gressors and assault force in close air 
support missions, bombing runs, rescue 
missions, etc. 

When the assault force gained air 
superiority, moving up Las Pulgas and 
Aliso Canyons, they advanced rapidly 
using close air and artillery support. 
The aggressors used a flexible delaying 
action, utilizing fire team, squad and 
platoon tactics. Leapfrog maneuvers 
were highly successful in preventing the 
frontline troops from advancing too 
fast. Suicide personnel were also left 
behind to delay the eastward move. 
Time and again, they attacked from the 
rear. 

Capt. Turley’s ‘Fusiliers’ numbered 
five officers and 174 enlisted. “Ninety 
percent of our company’s strength is 
of Spanish descent,” Technical Sergeant 
Robert Liano, company first sergeant, 
said. When they took to the field, only 
Spanish was spoken until the end of 
the four-day battle. Added Capt. Tur- 
ley, “The company spirit tripled when 
it reached Camp Pendleton. My men 
thought that they were going to win 
this war, but didn’t realize that the 
odds were against them.” Before com- 
ing to California, the El Paso company 
had trained in the Hueco Mountains 
on a volunteer, no-pay status, during 
three weekends. 


The friendly assault forces pushed the aggressors into Pendleton's 
famous "Assault Town" during the final stages of Operation Tabmoc 
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Throughout “Operation Tabmoc,” as- 
sault and aggressor infantrymen height- 
ened the effect of realism with blank- 
firing M-1 rifles and light and heavy 
machine guns. The M-48 tanks and 
105-mm. howitzers also fired blanks at 
“suitable targets.” Portland’s 3d En- 
gineer Battalion moved with various 
units clearing mine fields, booby traps 
and road blocks constructed by the 
aggressors. 

Late in the afternoon of the second 
day, the link-up was made with Heli- 
borne Force Bravo near Cone Hill, Ob- 
jective “A.” After a fierce fire-fight, the 
aggressors withdrew to the safety of a 
nearby ridgeline. 

That evening, the assault force es- 
tablished a defense perimeter. The ag- 
gressors probed throughout the night 
searching for targets of opportunity. 
Most action was centered on the flanks 
and rear positions. The aggressors 
harassed, using a loudspeaker, small 
arms fire, mortars and artillery. One 
patrol, headed by Sergeant Alex 
Rascon, located Col. Weller’s mobile 
CP and supporting artillery unit. 

On Wednesday, learning that the ag- 
gressors had been greatly reinforced 
during the night and that a special 
weapons drop was probable, Col. Weller 
ordered his troops withdrawn from the 
Cone Hill area. At noon, the “drop” 
was made by aggressor aircraft. It 
touched off a tank-infantry assault by 
the aggressors to retake Cone Hill. They 
were aided by air superiority. 

Fifteen tanks, known as the ‘“Tank- 
Infantry Team, Diablos,’ operated by 
the Reservists of the lst Tank Bat- 
talion, San Diego, and the aggressors 
from the 19th Rifle Company, began 
their assault. The operation was under 
the command of Lieutenant Colonel 


The "aggressors" from El Paso tried one final counterattack in 
a desperate attempt to keep themselves from being surrounded 


Philip C. Morell, CO of the 1st Tank 
Battalion, then called the “Sth Light 
Dragoons.” His two-prong frontal at- 
tack and heliborne flank movement, 
however, was stopped almost within 
the shadow of Cone Hill. 

Col. Weller’s assault force had suc- 
cessfully escaped the aggressor special 
weapon without serious loss to person- 
nel and equipment. He had quickly re- 
massed his force and, aided by a re- 
gained air superiority, had successfully 
repulsed the aggressor drive from re- 
taking the high ground. One tank pla- 
toon had remained with the “friendlies” 
and they were used as anti-tank 
vehicles during the assault. The ag- 
gressors were once again pushed in the 
direction of Combat Town, their last- 
ditch stronghold. 

Throughout the remainder of the 
afternoon, the “wounded” were evalu- 
ated, processed, segregated and evacu- 
ated by types, including “radiation” 
casualties and cases with over 400 ro- 
entgens. Chief Medical Umpire was 
HMC Artemio Avila, an I-I staffer from 
the 2d 155 Gun Battalion, Los Angeles. 

The troop medical training was 
unique in this Summer’s maneuver be- 
cause of the combination of “‘simulated” 
injuries. They included radiation, blast, 
heat and the normal types of shrapnel 
and small arms injuries. Everyone was 
given an insight into “DDT’’—depth, 
distance and time—after the four simu- 
lated atomic blasts.’ DDT, a relatively 
new term to the Reservists, is informa- 
tion needed from the individual when 
treated or questioned by a hospitalman 
or doctor. 

During the third evening in the field, 
Col. Weller was advised by the Chief 
Umpire that Combat Town must be 
seized as soon as practicable to prevent 


dismantlement of the scientific instal- 
lation and to capture prisoners of 
special interest. The final attack plan 
was drawn up and Col. Weller ordered 
his force to execute an approach march 
under cover of darkness. A small ag- 
gressor suicide force hampered the 
march, but they were driven into town. 

Thursday, at 0600, the tank-infantry 
assault force was in position to storm 
Combat Town, but when they learned 
that it was heavily fortified they did 
not enter immediately. Three hours 
after the first attack salvo was fired 
they moved forward and encountered 
wire, mines, pillboxes, bunkers and 
other field fortifications. Col. Weller 
also committed a company-sized heli- 
borne unit to strike the flank and seize 
troops and civilians escaping to the 
rear. 

In ‘“Tabmoc” the assault force met 
the aggressors head-on. They fought in 
the streets and searched every building. 
At times, both forces were within a few 
feet of each other. After an hour-long 
battle, the aggressors were finally over- 
whelmed and “Tabmoc” was secured. 
Enemy personnel of special interest 
(aggressors in white clothing) attempt- 
ing to escape, were captured and ques- 
tioned. 

“This operation,” said Major General 
Shapley, “has been successful in the 
utilization of the Reserve elements as- 
signed, and in the execution of the 
various maneuvers.” 

Major General Snedeker compli- 
mented the Reservists for the splendid 
work they put into this problem. “It 
takes 215,000 Marines to make us a 
ready-to-go outfit, he said. “And we can 
be sure of one thing—we can count on 
the Reservists to step right in and take 
their part alongside the Regulars.” 

END 





Friendlies, aggressors and ''scientists'’ 
went back to their own Reserve outfits 
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BENNINGTON 


The “Big Benn’‘s’” Marine detachment is 


trained to become a landing party, if necessary 


by MSgt. Robert E. Johnson 


Photos by 
TSgt. Charles B. Tyler 


MSgt. H. A. Fiskaali, the Ist 
Sgt., inspected the detachment 
on the Bennington's flight deck 


ARINES HOLD billets aboard 
every capital ship in the 


U.S; Navy... They — are 
trained and equipped to engage in com- 
bat ashore, maintain security, man gun 
mounts and present honor and color 
guards for visiting senior officers and 
dignitaries. 

Aboard the USS Bennington (CVA- 
20) the Marine detachment provides 
gun crews and furnishes internal secu- 
rity for the ship. They stand brow 
watches in port and shark guard at 


Photo by PHe R. P. Domingo, USN 


sea. Besides the usual sergeant and 
corporal of the guard, everyday posts 
include the brig, special weapons, su- 
pernumeraries and orderlies. 

“Big Benn” has an overall length of 
889 feet, with an extreme width of 206 
feet. Her maximum height above the 
water: line is 195 feet. Home port is 
considered San Diego (North Island) 
Calif. Navy Captain James R. Comp- 
ton, former captain of the USS Thetis 
Bay, is her skipper. The ship has a 
weather station, post office, laundry, 
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Photo by PH2 R. P. Domingo, USN 
The gunnery sergeant, SSgt. 
John Fry, drilled the troops 
while the carrier was at sea 


Marines manned two 5-inch 
guns on the after port side. 
Note the "E" for marksmanship 


USS BENNINGTON (cont.) 


barber shops, stores, hospital and an 
airfield. 

Maximum speed of the Bennington 
is in excess of 30 knots and her main 
engines develop 150,000 horsepower. 
Combat loaded, she displaces more than 
40,000 tons. She has four screws, each 
15 feet in diameter, and it takes ap- 
proximately 2800 men to operate the 
ship and its aircraft. 

Normally, she carries three squad- 
rons of jet fighter aircraft, one squadron 
of attack aircraft and various others 
designed for heavy bombardment and 
high altitude photography—a total of 
some 80 aircraft. She carries secondary 
defenses of 5-inch guns which are 
grouped into batteries. The Marines 
man two of the seven mounts, located 
on the catwalk beside the flight deck. 

“Big Benn” is an aircraft carrier of 
medium size. She was named in honor 
of a Revolutionary War battle fought 









Pfc Gary Sneathen delivered a 
note to Capt. J. R. Compton 


on August 16, 1777, near Bennington, 
Vt. The first USS Bennington was 
commissioned by the U. S. Navy in 
1891 and served in both Atlantic and 
Pacific waters. It was a three-masted 
steam schooner, armed with six guns. 
This ship, a 1700-ton sister to the 
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Pfcs Patrick Readey (L) and William T. Shearer 


removed their weapons from the compartment rack 


gunboats Lexington and _ Concord, 
served with the U. S. fleet during a 
14-year period that saw the rise of 
the United States to the first rank of 
the world’s naval powers. It became 
world-famous when its captain, Com- 
mander Edward D. Taussing, went 
ashore and took possession of Wake 
Island for the U. S. A decade later, 
the ship retired from the fleet. 

The keel of the modern carrier was 
laid at the New York Naval Shipyard 
on December 15, 1942, and was com- 
missioned on August 6, 1944. Serving 
with the U. S. Pacific Fleet, the Ben- 
nington’s aircraft assisted in the de- 
struction of the battleship Yamato, as 
well as numerous smaller ships of the 
Japanese fleet. She also participated in 
damaging raids on multiple targets 
from Okinawa to the seat of the Japa- 
nese Empire. At war’s end, her air- 
craft took part in a mass flight over 
the battleship Missouri, where the 
formal Japanese surrender was being 
concluded. 

In 1945, the Bennington was decom- 
missioned, but in 1950, her reconver- 
sion and modernization commenced at 
the Naval Shipyard at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
This took a period of approximately 
two years. Recommissioned on Novem- 
ber 13, 1952, Big Benn sailed to Guan- 
tanamo Bay, Cuba, for a shakedown 
cruise. Her first jet landing was made 





on February 18, 1953. 

Since her recommissioning, she has 
operated in both the Pacific and At- 
lantic Oceans. In Europe, she visited 
Cannes and Marseilles, France; Paler- 
mo, Cagliari, Genoa, La Spezia, Naples 
and Augusta Bay, Italy; Athens, and 
Suda Bay, Greece; Istanbul, Turkey; 





Pfe Clarence Bilsland (L) and Pvt. Arthur Judkins 


visited the main engine control room, below decks 


; 





Seventh Fleet, she was the first car- 
rier with the angled deck and mirror 
landing system to operate in the Far 
East. Later, she sailed to Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, joining in the celebration of the 
15th anniversary of the Battle of the 
Coral Sea. 

An aircraft carrier of the Navy has 





Barcelona, Spain; Lisbon, Portugal; 
and Gilbraltar. She later dropped her 
hook at Port of Spain, Trinidad, British 
West Indies; Montevideo, Uruguay; 
and Valpariso, Chile. 

On May 26, 1954, the USS Benning- 
ton had an explosion in the forward 
part of the ship while operating in 
Narragansett Bay. In this peacetime 
tragedy, 103 men lost their lives and 
more than 100 were injured. The of- 
ficers and crew of the Bennington were 
commended and widely acclaimed for 
the outstanding manner in which they 
met the emergency and carried out life- 
saving and fire-fighting work, prevent- 
ing the disaster from reaching even 
greater proportions. She steamed under 
her own power to NAS, Quonset Point, 
) a : 

When the USS Bennington joined the 


one primary purpose, to act as a mobile 
advanced base for aircraft during hos- 
tilities. In order to maintain itself in 
a condition of readiness for her primary 
functions, she must be able to defend 
herself from attack and further to con- 
trol any damage sustained during 
attack. 

To attain these ends and accomplish 
these missions, the following conditions 
of readiness exist: 

Condition 1—General Quarters. All 
hands to battle stations. 

Condition 2—Battle stations par- 
tially manned. 

Condition 3—Battle stations par- 
tially manned. 
Condition 

status. 
Air Defense—Air defense stations 
manned. 

During her recent return voyage from 
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USS BENNINGTON (cont.) 


Victoria, B. C., where she took part in 
the British Columbia centennial cele- 
bration and Naval Review, while the 
Sixth Fleet was landing elements of 
the Second Marine Division in Leba- 
non, the USS Bennington sounded Con- 
dition 3 and Air Defense “armament 
readiness,” adhering to a worldwide 
fleet alert. 

The Bennington detachment is ready 
at a moment’s notice to carry out its 
all-important mission. The Marines are 
organized into fire teams and squads; 
ready to land and fight as a small, in- 
dependent force or to integrate with 
other Marine units for large operations. 

The brow watch, while in port, pre- 
sents a sharp, military appearance. The 
detachment is also on call to dispel any 
disturbances aboard a military installa- 
tion or at dockside. 

“Because posts are so few,” Private 
John E. Sealy said, “the Marines know 
each post and usually memorize all 
special orders.” 

During Flight Operations, the Ma- 
rines are called upon to furnish special 
sentries to keep unauthorized persons 
away from the airplanes being loaded 





"Gunny" Fry (R) showed a guard roster to Sgts. 
C. Harrington, R. Birdsall, W. Pope and D. Jones 


with armament. They also keep an 
alert eye for unauthorized cameras. 

Posts manned by sailors include ex- 
ternal security posts, the after brow 
watch in port, flight deck sentries and 
an armed guard positioned on the water 
side of the docked ship to guard against 
swimmers and_ unauthorized _ small 
boats. 

The Marine detachment consists of 
two officers and 47 enlisted men, bil- 
leted in two compartments on the sec- 
ond deck, amidship. In the compart- 
ments, the Marines are responsible for 
the cleanliness of the decks, overheads, 
bulkheads and the Navy brightwork. 
This responsibility goes to the off-duty 
sections. The areas are inspected daily 
at 1000. 

Captain Dallas R. Walker assumed 
his duties as commanding officer in 
April, 1957. He is a career Marine and is 
described by his men as “a bear for 
detail.” He graduated from West Vir- 
ginia University and served with the 
First and Third Marine Divisions in 
Korea and Japan. Prior to his sea 
assignment, Capt. Walker was stationed 
at Headquarters Marine Corps in the 
Exchange Section. 

Recently, Capt. Walker was given the 
additional assignment as the _ ship’s 
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Cpl. Russell Creasy (L), Cpl. John Bannasch, and 
Pfc William Cooney prepared to assume the duty 


security officer. In this capacity, he is 
responsible for the instruction, posting 
and periodic inspection of the external 
security sentries while the ship is in 
port or at anchor. The external secu- 
rity sentries are provided by the air 
and gunnery department. 

Detachment exec is First Lieutenant 
Rex L. Pickett, Jr. Prior to his assign- 
ment to the USS Bennington in July, 
1957, he served at Camp Pendleton 
with Test Unit +1. 

Because Capt. Walker and Lt. Pickett 
are the only two Marine officers aboard 
to guide the detachment, their addi- 
tional duties are many and varied. They 
frequently stand the Officer of the Deck 
(OOD) watch and serve as trial coun- 
sels, anti-aircraft section control officers 
and, of course, guard officers. 

“Our privates and Pfcs are some of 
the best in the Marine Corps,” Lt. 
Pickett said. “It’s unbelievable how 
squared away they are before they ar- 
rive. Full credit rests with the two 
Corps sea schools who send us new men 
regularly.” 

Master Sergeant Haino A. Fiskaali, 
the detachment first sergeant, is the 
senior enlisted Marine on the Benning- 
ton. Lt. Pickett said, ‘““He’s been aboard 
ships so long that he’s beginning to 
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Sea duty aboard the USS Bennington affords 


the Marines an opportunity to visit many foreign ports 


look and act like a typical Navy chief.” 

Fiskaali boarded the “Big Benn’ in 
August, 1957. It is his first carrier duty, 
but his fourth tour of sea service. He 
was previously on the USS Chester, 
USS Macon and USS St. Paul. Of his 
23 years Marine Corps service, 10 
have been overseas. He has visited 
practically every sizeable seaport from 
San Diego to Hong Kong. 

The only other staff NCO is Staff 
Sergeant John D. Fry, Jr. As gunnery 
sergeant he has the task of making 
sure that the required Marine Corps 
training is carried out to the letter. 
Sgt. Fry is a former Navy enlisted 
man. Throughout World War II, he 
served aboard an APA (attack trans- 
port) in the South Pacific. He is one 
of three ‘“‘shellbacks’”’ in the Marine de- 
tachment; the others are Capt. Walker 
and Sgt. Clifford H. Harrington. 

The sergeants number five: Harring- 
ton, Richard J. Birdsall, William I. 
Pope, David M. Jones and Ernest Hat- 
field. As sergeants of the guard, train- 
ing chief, police NCO and brig warden, 
they run the show on the ship. 

Corporals of the guard are John A. 
Standish, Russell J. Creasy, David L. 
Farrow, Thomas R. Jablonicky, Carl D. 
Cruickshank, John W. Bannasch, Jr., 





The ship's seven-chair barber shop, which is open 
eight hours a day, dispenses haircuts "on the house” 


and Richard W. Buth. Corporal 
Richard C. Christopher is the first ser- 
geant’s clerk, but at times he doubles 
as corporal of the guard and a sentry. 

Each relief of the guard is headed by 
a corporal. He posts his relief and in- 
spects them periodically during the 
four-hour watch. The corporal of the 
guard shack is in the troop compart- 
ment. 

The detachment is divided into three 
duty sections while at sea. In port, the 
Marines are divided into four sections. 
Then, they work one day on, followed 
by three evenings ashore. Commented 
Set. Fry, “I believe that we are the 
only ship in the fleet scheduling liberty 
this way.” 

No matter where the ship is heading 
or stationed, the Marines stay proficient 
in their general subjects. They attend 
classes daily, in port or at sea. Normal 
hours for off-duty men: cleaning sta- 
tions 0800-0930, classes 0930-1200 and 
again classroom work from 1300-1600. 

A majority of the guard members 
are single and are recent graduates of 
Sea School. They average 20 years of 
age. Capt. Walker screens each Marine 
before granting him a required interim 
clearance for confidential or secret. 

The normal tour of sea duty for an 





enlisted man is 18 months; an officer 
serves 24 months. Sgt. Harrington is 
the “old salt” aboard the Bennington. 
He joined the detachment in April, 
1956. The youngest member is Private 
Kilburn E. Richardson, age, 18. 

The two other privates in the detach- 
ment are Arthur L. Judkins and John 
E. Sealy. Of the 47 enlisted men 
aboard, 30 are privates first class. 

Senior private first class is George 
Gund III. Since joining the Marine 
Corps in November, 1955, he has served 
on the New Jersey, Ticonderoga and 
Bennington. He is tagged as a soon-to- 
be corporal and presently fills in as 
corporal of the guard when the need 
arises. 

Because the Marines have multiple 
duties, each carries a card on his per- 
son at all times which lists jobs under 
certain conditions, i.e., general quarters, 
air defense, landing party, guard task in 
port or at sea, etc. 

Probably the most favored assign- 
ment aboard the Bennington is that of 
captain’s orderly. When Leatherneck 
visited the ship, Privates First Class 
Sneathen and McBratney were assigned. 
This duty is regarded to be the choicest 
type of work and only the most 
squared-away (continued on page 94) 





The Bennington Marines spent off-duty time in their 
own recreation room, relaxing, or working on gear 
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FROM OUR 
READERS 


Will Your Family Survive? 
by MSgt. Robert W. Tallent 
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= WARS will be capable of putting Marine 
families right smack in the middle of a fantastic nuclear 
beaten zone. 

But, are Marine families ready for any nuclear even- 
tuality? 

The answer is No!. 

Right now, in the Marine Corps, at least one man in 
every five is supporting dependents. This group, then, 
have a responsibility not only of defending the nation, 
theirs is the additional duty of seeing to the well-being 
and safety of their families in peace or war. The fact 
that we know a war can come with incredible sudden- 
ness makes it mandatory for Marines with families to 
bring the Force-in-Readiness concept into the house. 

There’s bound to be a few blokes who'll say, “Aw, 
why get the wife and kids all shook up over something 
that probably'll never happen?” 

War might not happen, if it does though, brother, the 
wife and kids will most likely have to face it alone, and 
then theyll really be shook, or dead, if you haven't 
done your best to make the right preparations. When 
you're lying in the beaten zone of a machine gun it’s 
too late to start thinking about digging a foxhole. That’s 
just what a big portion of this country of ours might 
turn into if the shooting starts, a great big atomic or 
thermonuclear beaten zone. 

Here’s another hard thought. If there is an indication, 
any indication at all, that the shooting is about to start; 
whether it comes from one of the early air warning 
stations as a four-hour alert that a fleet of transconti- 
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nentals are winging-in or from some other source, the 
Corps has emergency plans for its troops. This atom 
business is something the folks at home are going to 
have to face alone. 

It makes for grim thinking, and now’s the time to 
do it; not after the all-clear sounds. 

First of all, these big-time weapons are not so all- 
destructive that defense is impossible. There are three 
defensive weapons which can be employed against a 
nuclear attack. They are preparation, dispersion, and 
shelter. The military uses these and so can the family. 
Here is where the old Marine training can pay off. 
Tackle the job of making the family a Force-in-Readi- 
ness the same way a battalion prepares for a combat 
operation. 

Preparation, of course, comes first. Remember, in 
making plans for the family, count yourself out. The 
family must learn to be self-reliant in an emergency, and 
your military duties will probably force you to be absent. 

You can commence preparations against attack right 
now, if there is a Guidebook For Marines lying around 
the house. There are sections on atomic defense and 
first aid and field sanitation—make them required read- 
ing for the family. But, first of all, assemble everybody 
in the house and G-2 ‘em on what’s coming off. Get 
them to work together. 

Now, you need two defensive plans of action for the 
family; one for short notice—where a home shelter 
becomes the best protection—the other for evacuation: 
this is particularly applicable in the vicinity of large 
population centers. 

The shelter is the primary consideration in the short- 
notice plan. The Civil Defense people recommend that 
you choose a place in your cellar or basement nearest 
the probable target area. Build the shelter there so that 
the debris will blow over instead of into the shelter if an 
attack comes. The cellar wall and the earth beyond will 
also offer direct, added protection against blast, heat and 
radioactive rays. If you don’t have a basement, any 
windowless interior space such as a closet, hallway, or 
space under the stairway will do to keep out flying glass 
and debris. 
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The next thing you need is a combined shelter-survival 
kit. Keep it as light and portable as possible. Civil De- 
fense says your family needs enough equipment, water 
and food to keep going for an absolute minimum of 
three days. Here’s a check-off list: 

@ Flashlight, lantern or candles, plus matches in a 
waterproof container. 

@ Portable battery-operated radio. In a time of 
disaster this will be the most reliable immediate source 
of official Civil Defense information. The channels are 
640 and 1240 on the standard AM radio dial. Mark 
these two channels now so the wife can turn them on 
in a hurry. 

@ First-aid kit. 

@ At least a three-day supply of food and water. In- 
formation released on the fall-out of the hydrogen bomb 
indicates that survivors will have to stay holed-up for 
a day or two at least, and for a longer period after’ that 
they will have to stay under cover, going outside only 
briefly. Build up a shelter stock of canned and dry 
foods that can be eaten without cooking, such as soups 
and juices, fish, milk, and meat. Avoid foods that would 
increase thirst. 

@ Extra drinking water. Store extra drinking water 
in bottles or jars, packed against breakage. Allow one 
gallon for each adult in the family and two gallons for 
each child under three years of age. Milk, fruit juices, 
and bottled beverages from the refrigerator can be used 
in place of drinking water in an emergency. Water- 
packed fruits and vegetables also will supply extra liquids 
that can be used for drinking purposes. 

Other supplies you need are blankets, warm clothes 
in cold weather, pliers, or a wrench, heavy gloves, paper 
plates, eating utensils, extra batteries and bulbs for the 
flashlight and personal supplies for each member of the 
family, such as toilet tissue and disposable diapers if 
there is a baby. Escape tools, pick, shovel, crowbar, or 
ax should be placed in the shelter. 

Once the shelter area is squared away, muster the 
family and go over the various shelter provisions and 
the necessity for them. Hold drills so they know what 
gear they have to pick up and take to the shelter area, 
and the fastest way to get there. As the Civil Defense 
people say, “A few minutes one way or the other can 
mean the difference between life and death to you and 
your family in time of emergency.” 

Another thing, after you’ve stocked a shelter, the best 
way to maintain it is by periodic inspection. 

If the family has to hit the shelter, they must know 
what they have to do ahead of time. Whoever will be 


in charge in your absence must be checked-out on turn- 
ing off or disconnecting all electric heating appliances, 
open gas flames and oil burners. All doors should be 
closed. Fire buckets should be handy and filled. Secure 
all outside doors and draw window blinds, drapes or 
venetians against flying glass fragments. These tasks 
should be assigned to the responsible members of the 
family and, here again, practice will afford greater 
safety. 

Here’s the second plan of action: a plan for evacu- 
ation. If you are located in a large population center 
or by an extensive military installation, the Civil De- 
fense plan for the area calls for evacuation if time 
permits. The way to find out is to check with the nearest 
Civil Defense office. Learn which routes will be used 
and mark them on a road map. Keep the map in the 
glove compartment of your car. If you don’t have a 
car, then make arrangements with a trusted neighbor 
or nearby friend who owns a car. Also, there will be 
evacuation points spotted in or around your neighbor- 
hood. 

Marine families living near a base should team up. 
If there is a buddy living close to you, with a car, work 
out an emergency plan with him. Plan it so that if you 
are both summoned to the base in an emergency, you'll 
take just one car. See that both cars are kept in as 
good a working condition as possible, and the gas tanks 
at least half full. Plan where you'll rendezvous with 
the families when duties permit. 

At home you can prepare for evacuation by stashing 
your seabag by the emergency shelter. Then if the 
family has to run for it, all they have to do is shovel 
the supplies they'll need into the bag, throw it into the 
car trunk and take off. Give some thought to your 
personal papers and valuables; keep them where they 
will be handy. 

It’s not a bad idea to have a tarpaulin in the trunk 
that can be used as an emergency shelter. Guide your 
evacuation planning for the family along the lines you'd 
use for making a prolonged march. Write up an emer- 
gency check-off list and hang it in the closet by the 
front door. 

These are merely the guide lines you should use in 
planning for your family’s welfare in an emergency. 
There’s more, lots more that should be done. Keep in 
mind, though, the welfare of a Marine’s family in an 
emergency is dependent on the individual Marine. No- 
body is going to issue H-Bomb or A-Bomb survival kits 
or do all the planning. Just as in bucking for higher 
rank, initiative will pay off; this time in survival. 
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a THE nasty phrase. “We NCOs 
are losing our prestige,” is stated. More frequently, 
those who make the statement have listeners who 
agree. I believe this situation exists because many 
NCOs do not attempt, on their own time, to extend 
their professional knowledge of the drill, current 
regulations and/or the many other points necessary 
to maintaining a high professional standard, there- 
by raising the level of their leadership capability. 
Since my early days in the Marine Corps (and 
by many standards, I am still a boot) my fondest 
ambition has been to attain the rank of “Gunnery 
Sergeant”—a rank known and respected not for 
the chevrons but for the dedicated, devoted men 
who wore the stripes. I have since met many tech- 
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~ Your Prestige ....and Mine 
by TSgt. Donald E. Guard 


nical sergeants who are still referred to as ““Gunny” 
—an accolade in itself. These men were carrying a 
variety of MOSs, but they had instilled in the men 
under them, be they cooks, riflemen, bakers or 
clerks, such a degree of enthusiasm, loyalty to the 
Corps, devotion to duty and the other prerequisites 
of a good Marine, that there was no doubt in the 
minds of the junior men and leaders that here was 
a “Gunny.” 

That NCO who does not set such an example of 
military bearing, leadership, mannerism, dress and 
conduct as to instill in his men a desire to emulate 
him, has lost prestige. And once lost, it is rarely 


regained. 


Vote 
by MSgt. T. F. Korner 


I THINK the President is making a mistake! 

I don’t think these senators know what they’re doing! 

That congressman of mine is a real meathead! 

How many of us realize what a wonderful thing it is 
for us to be able to say these things? Not that they are 
necessarily true, but just our right to be able to say 
them. We are living under a form of government that 
permits us to speak our minds without fear. Why are 
we permitted to disagree with our leaders? Why are we 
permitted to criticize their activities or inactivities? 

I'll tell you why. 

Because we put them in office, we decided who is to 
lead us and who we want to represent us and if we 
don’t like the way they are leading us or the way they 
are representing us, we can say so. If enough of us 
don’t like the way they lead or represent, then we can 
get them out by the simplest of methods. THE VOTE. 

Which brings me to the crux of this article. As Ma- 
rines, we sometimes feel that we may be losing our 
identity as free-thinking Americans: since our lives are, 
by necessity, so strictly governed and since we are told 
what to do and when to do it on so many occasions, 
are often indifferent to opinions of our own. As a 
result we become very apathetical when it comes to 
exercising our right to vote. Or, perhaps some of us 
don’t realize that regardless of the fact that we are in 
the service, away from home and not registered, that 
we can still cast our ballot, be it local, state or national. 

I have been saying it is our right, and truly it is, but 
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I should also say it is our duty. I am the first to concede 
that many of us don’t know one candidate from another 
and hence feel it is better not to vote at all than to 
vote for no apparent reason other than just to be voting. 
True, you should have a reason for voting for a par- 
ticular candidate but this reason can be either simple 
or complex, just so long as it’s your reason. How do 
you formulate an opinion? First of all, read. Stay 
abreast of important issues, form your opinion on these 
issues and then see which candidate agrees with you. 
You don’t have to be right, but if it’s your own opinion. 
you are entitled to it and are completely justified in 
voting for the man who agrees with you. The important 
thing is that you don’t form an opinion and then let it 
evaporate with the hot air of vocal gymnastics. Many of 
us would be surprised how many political issues con- 
cern us directly. The service publications often list the 
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various bills that concern the military, medicare, housing, 
pay, etc.; all these things affect us personally and so we 
should find out who voted for or against and how this 
voting agrees with the way we felt about the various 
issues. Knowing these things will help us form our 
opinion, and that opinion will help us decide for whom 
we want to vote. Think, decide, VOTE. 

The Marine Corps has in effect a voting assistance 
program. Each command has a voting officer; he is 
there to help you. Not help you choose who to vote 
for but how to vote. He has the information on voting 
qualifications for each state, dates of elections, applica- 


tions for absentee ballots, everything that makes it pos- 
sible for you to cast your vote. These are the mechanics 
of voting. Once you receive your ballot, no one can 
make you vote any way but the way vou want. 

This right. to vote, to choose freely, to decide who 
will lead, has rallied more men to fight and die than any 
other single cause. It has always been with us in our 
day and age so we take it for granted. But if we ever 
lost that right, perhaps then we would know the full 
measure of its worth. 

However, since we do have it, let’s use it... 
ANY WAY YOU WANT but VOTE! 


VOTE 


Code of Honor? 
by MSgt. Fred Dean 


A; FULL-FLEDGED United States Marines, we 
know that we are members of the greatest fighting 
organization ever to exist in the history of warfare. 
Our Corps has no written honor code or format for 
its esprit de corps, yet its leaders are second to 
none and are envied and respected the world over. 

But, as leaders, we sometimes forget that no 
leader is greater, individually, than his words and 
actions. For this reason our ranks may not be 
taking on a camaraderie that glitters with valor and 
soldierly repute when a page of our illustrious 
battle history is turned. 

Our naval and military academies have honor 
codes, based on individual trust and confidence, 
which give the midshipmen and eadets real honor, 
dignity, trust, strength and pride at the very outset 
of their careers. The codes are unwritten because 
the academies believe that honor cannot be defined. 
The midshipman and cadet strive to become worthy 
of these ingredients of military virtue throughout 
their training, and then live by them as a code of 
honor during long years of officeship. They can’t 
afford, ever, to violate the honor bestowed upon 
them by their country when they accept their 
appointments. 

If such a code, put to work at the academies, can 
prevail among the officer corps for generation after 
generation, then why wouldn’t a similar, but writ- 
ten, code be just as effective among the enlisted 
men? Its inception would require from NCOs 
nothing more than a close inventory of them- 
selves—a reevaluation of their ability as leaders or 
ability to build men out of boys. 

As long as the younger generation of Marines 
tend to emulate the old salts they admire and re- 
spect, the Corps will always have leaders in the 
ranks. We old salts are good NCOs and good 
Marines, and, as such, we strive to have the younger 
generation of Marines copy us. They cannot help 
but practice our examples of leadership as long as 
they respect the honor they see in us. This system 
has been in effect now for 183 years, but along 
with the expansion of the Marine Corps must come 
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expansion in leadership. Our drill instructor repre- 
sents all that is fine in leadership, and it is his 
duty to instill into each new recruit the real mean- 
ing of honor and all that goes with it. 

Some may ask: 

“What are the real ingredients of an effective 
honor code?” 

“What does it take to build a better Marine?” 

I would suggest the following five points in the 
order given. Their relation to an honor code is 
obvious. 

Honor: Nothing short of respect—respect for 
one’s self, or—respect for others. If one has 
honor, then he has self-respect; he respects 
others and in turn commands their respect. 

Dignity: The stately bearing of the individual. 
How can one be dignified without honor? If 
one has proper dignity, then his stately bear- 
ing is honorable, natural and pleasant. 

Trust: The confidence of the individual. He 
cannot be confident without honor and dig- 
nity. He must have confidence in himself and 
in others. If he is honorable and dignified, 
then he is loyal and trustworthy. 

Strength: The force or power with which honor, 
dignity and trust are exercised. 

Pride: One’s own sense of superiority, or the 
glory one feels in himself. But what makes 
pride? Honor, Dignity, Trust and Strength. 

If we, as NCOs, take these five ingredients and 
combine them with our own individual leadership, 
we will be striving to build a true camaraderie with 
a Code of Honor. END 
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The enemy blundered when they underestimated 


the landing capabilities of Caesar’s 10th Legion 


by Edward A. Dieckmann 


HEY TIED HIM tto a tree 
trunk facing the bed of 
glowing embers, thrusting 

his arms behind him and round the 
tree, securing his wrists with a leather 
strap. His feet were bound at the 
ankles, but not to the tree, so he had 
to stiffen his body to retain his balance 
and not slip down into a degraded heap 
on the damp ground. Just before they 
covered his eyes with a blindfold, Ma- 
rine Corporal Mark Artius saw three 
of his captors hurl his comrade, the 
only other survivor of the detachment, 
to the ground. The Pfc’s arms were 
tied behind his back and his face 
gouged a furrow along the thick bed 
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of leaves in the forest clearing as he 
slid forward. 

The corporal’s knowledge of his 
captors’ language was academic— 
learned by way of intensive cramming 
at the naval amphibious base across 
the channel. The words being tossed 
about among the forty or fifty excited 
men in the clearing were of a different 
sort. Clipped contractions—slurred syl- 
lables, plus local slang. But he under- 
stood enough to learn how it came 
about that there was an enemy recep- 
tion committee on the beach last night 
instead of the two men his detachment 
was scheduled to meet. He gave no 
sign that he understood a word. 





THE 


He sensed the presence of a man, 
close in front of him. He could hear 
the fellow’s breathing, the faint rustle 
of equipment. Then came the blow to 
the left side of his face, rocking his 
head. Another blow, this time with the 
back of a hand, rocking his head back 
and cutting his lips. Someone laughed 
like the bark of a dog, probably because 
the Marine had to struggle to remain 
erect. 

There were more men in front of 
him now. He could hear the rustle of 
their shuffling feet in the leaves— and 
he could smell metal being heated. 

“Talk!” someone snapped. ‘How 
many men in your invasion force? How 
many ships? When do they leave? 
We'll carve you to bits unless you 
answer. Like this!” 

A quick, sharp, burning pain raced 
along the corporal’s face from hairline 
to chin. The point of a knife cutting 
lightly but horrible because of the un- 
expectedness. That was why he’d been 
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blindfolded, he realized. So he couldn’t 
know what was going to happen and 
brace himself. The terror of anticipa- 
tion could be far worse than the injury 
itself. 

He shook his head. “I don’t know 
what you're talking about,” he said. 
“TI don’t understand you.” 

The blood from the face wound was 
hot on his throat and he felt it slip 
down inside the neck of his tunic. Then 
came quick footsteps in the leaves and 
the odor of red-hot metal close to his 
face. Corporal Artius sucked in his 
breath, bracing himself. He received a 
vicious blow to the stomach. 


Because he’d tensed every muscle in 
his body the punch lost some of its 
force but it doubled him forward, 
wrenching at his bound wrists. He 
lurched sideways and slid down the 
tree trunk amid raucous bellows of 


laughter. 
Suddenly dogs barked, a _ vicious 
yammering. Someone shouted, and 
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there came a rattling, crashing tumult 
and a scurrying of men in the clearing. 
Horses snorted, there was a clang of 
metal and a bull-bellowing voice that 
shouted a string of the choicest curses 
the corporal had ever heard. 


“Well!” the voice exploded. ‘So 
you've taken it upon yourselves to in- 
terrogate the prisoner, eh? You fools! 
I was afraid of this. Untie him. If 
you’ve killed him you'll all die in 
flaming cages. Take my word for that. 
Oh, he’ll die all right. But not until he’s 
been questioned by men who speak his 
tongue—and know what to ask him. 
Untie him!” : 


Two men pulled the corporal to his 
feet. One untied his hands and re- 
moved the blindfold. Beyond the glow- 
ing fire, looming huge against the dark- 
ness, was a gleaming chariot. The 
horses were big, perfectly matched gray 
stallions with close-cropped manes and 
tails. One tossed his head, the red 


leather and gold fittings of his bridle 








flashing in the fire’s glow. His mate, 
his head lowered, pawed the leaves and 


glared at the big gray dogs seated 
beyond the fire, their wet tongues red 
and glistening. 

The man in the chariot was big, 
naked to the waist except for a short 
blue cloak fastened across his throat 
with a chain of amber beads. He wore 
tight-fitting, soft leather trousers and 
his dark red hair fell to his shoulders, 
kept out of his eyes by a blue cloth 
band around his forehead. The long 
mustache he wore gave him the look 
of a Norse god. A chief—perhaps a 
king—was the corporal’s first thought. 
Abruptly the red-haired man leaped out 
along the chariot’s pole. 

“You!” he indicated the leader of 
the Marine’s captors, “hold this team!” 
He came striding across the clearing, 
halted in front of Artius, fists on hips, 
and grinned at him. 

“Well!” he exclaimed in bastard 
Latin, “so I’m the first king on this 
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RED BANNER (cont.) 


shore to welcome one of Caesar’s men. 
We have experts to prove our hospi- 
tality—and obtain information from a 
stubborn soldier. Are you an officer?” 

“No!” 

“Be respectful, you Roman dog.” 

“How can I be with my ankles 
lashed?” 

The big man laughed shortly. He 
had a long bladed dagger in a carved 
leather sheath and he wore a wide gold 
bracelet on his right wrist. 

“You’re a soldier?” he demanded. 
“What Legion?” 

“I’m a Marine,” the corporal replied, 
weaving on his bound legs. From the 
corners of his eyes he saw two men in 
wolf-skin cloaks frog-walk his comrade, 
Pfc Decimus, toward him. 

“Oh ... a sea-soldier, eh,” the Briton 
grinned. “You fight on ships. You 


“And on land, on beaches. Any- 
where at all.” Artius cut in. “You'll 
discover that when Ceasar lands!” 
Boldness would be the best policy with 
this man, the corporal decided. This 
was a fighting man. A leader. Not a 
braggart, but very sure of himself, 
holding the Romans—Caesar included 
—with complete contempt. 

The red-haired king laughed. It was 
like an explosion. 

“Your Caesar will never reach land, 
Marine,” he said. ‘“Caswallon—you 
Romans call him Cassivellaunus—our 
king and battle commander, has taken 
care of that. You came ashore last 
night to pick up a pilot—a damned 
traitor bought with Roman gold, money 
passed on to him by ‘another traitor, 
a Gaul named Commius, who fights 
against his own people and gains favor 
with the bald-headed beast you call 
Caesar. Well, Commius is in chains, 
he'll die tomorrow—most unpleasantly, 
he and the man he hired. But Caesar 
will get a pilot—oh yes! Indeed, he 
will. A very, very good pilot, I assure 
you!” 

The king laughed and the mustached 
men who'd gathered in a half circle 
behind him echoed it with a roar like 
surf breaking against rocks. 

“Can the men of Caesar’s 10th Le- 
gion swim, Marine? And those of the 
7th? And those German cavalrymen, 
fifteen shiploads of them? Does that 
surprise you—that we know so much 
about your plans? We'll see whether 
they can swim or not. We'll watch 
from the white cliff. I think Ill keep 
you alive long enough to watch the 
spectacle.” 

Was he boasting? Not altogether. He 
knew the make-up of the invasion 
forces. Corporal Artius felt Pfc Deci- 
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mus press against him, shot a quick 
glance at the youngster. His face was 
grayish-white, his eyes wide but he 
didn’t give any outward indication of 
the fear he must feel at this moment. 
Artius knew he’d gotten the message 
too, and realized its import. A false 
pilot had been sent to Caesar to direct 
the Roman fleet into the quick-sand 
shallows off the enemy coast. 

Thoughts whirled through the Ma- 
rine’s brain with lightning speed. He 
remembered the tales he’d heard about 
the channel’s currents—the sudden 
gales—the terrific rise and fall of the 
tide along the coast, all so unfamiliar 
to seamen from the tideless Mediter- 
ranean. And the stories of the shallow 
sandbars called by the natives the 
guardians of the Isles. He could pic- 
ture the catastrophe—a Roman fleet of 
a hundred ships—10,000 men—piling 
up at night in a chaos of destruction. 

That was the moment when he recog- 
nized his responsibility and realized his 
problem. He must escape. Get back 
across the channel to Portus Itius, the 
embarkation port, with news of the 
deadly danger. But how? What means? 
The nausea from that blow to his stom- 
ach gave him the idea. He slumped 
forward, both hands clamped across his 
belly, his face twisted with simulated 
pain. 

Pfc Decimus grabbed his arm but the 
corporal let his whole weight go and 
the pull of it dragged the Pfc to his 
knees beside him in the crisp leaves. 
The corporal pressed his face against 
the ground, writhing about, drawing his 
knees to his chin, moaning dismally. 
Decimus tugged at him. 

“On your feet, Roman,” the red- 
haired king barked. 

Artius glanced up, his face smeared 
with dirt, leaves in his hair. He could 
feel the blood on his face from the 
knife slash and his split lips and hoped 
that he looked like he was dying. He 
gasped, his mouth hanging open, pres- 
sing his hands on his stomach. 

“Weakling,”’ the king snapped. He 
kicked forest mulch into the corporal’s 
face disdainfully and shouted for his 
men to throw the two Romans into his 
chariot. “Truss up that young one,” he 
directed. ‘Wrists to ankles—forearms 
to shins.” 

There was a scramble then as hands 
lashed the corporal, then ran him across 
the clearing and dumped him over the 
chariot’s rail. Then Decimus, literally 
tossed into the air, fell on the corporal, 
knocking the breath from him. The 
Pfc’s head struck a metal brace on the 
chariot’s frame and he lay there 
stunned as the red-haired king leaped 
along the pole and gripped the black 
leather reins. He shoved the two Ro- 
mans back with his booted foot. The 
two giant grays plunged forward and 


turned, tilting the vehicle sharply, pil- 
ing the prisoners, one upon the other, 
as it rattled off through the darkness. 

The chariot rocked and bumped 
along. Its cab was large enough for 
four men standing erect and the cor- 
poral could see filled weapon racks 
around the rail. Two long swords, short, 
heavy lances and a bow case. The driver 
stood flat-footed, his feet spaced wide, 
his balance perfect despite the pitching, 
lurching ride. 


Dawn was beginning to break. The 
trees along the deep rutted road were 
taking form. Corporal Artius nudged 
Decimus. The Pfc stared at him in 
astonishment. Artius used his eyes to 
convey his meaning. He glanced to- 
ward the driver’s feet, glanced upward 
and moved his head with a quick jerk. 
The Pfc nodded, understanding. Slowly, 
carefully, the corporal raised his body 
until he rested on his hands and knees. 
The chariot lurched. He fell sideways, 
lay there a moment. Then up in a 
kneeling, all-fours position again, he 
moved forward. 


Now his head was between the 
driver’s feet. He braced himself and 
rose with all the force of his tough, 
lithe body. His shoulders took the red- 
haired king between the thighs, lifted 
him from his feet, toppled him over the 
chariot’s rail. He howled in anger and 
dismay, his feet kicking violently as 
his head and upper body disappeared 
over the edge, his knees hooking the 
rail where he hung, his head banging 
against the chariot’s wheel. He fought 
to climb back, still gripping the horses’ 
reins. It required every ounce of 
strength the corporal had to unclamp 
the man’s legs and hurl him clear. 


He held the reins for an instant— 
long enough to swerve the galloping 
team into the trees. They shied away 
instinctively just as the corporal slashed 
at the reins with a sword he’d whipped 
from its scabbard in the weapons rack. 
The team was wild. They pounded down 
the narrow track, swinging the vehicle 
from side to side, dashing Corporal 
Artius back and forth against the rails 
with bruising force. He caught one 
quick glance at the red-haired king. He 
lay in the road, flat on his face, un- 
moving, his arms stretched out full 
length ahead of him. Then Artius went 
to his knees, cut through the thongs 
that bound his legs, freed Pfc Decimus 
and pulled him to his feet. 

The horses had slowed a little. They 
followed the road, heads held high as 
they plunged along. Up ahead, the 
forest was thinning. This track led to 
the town of Hythe, Artius assumed, and 
the horses were headed home. 

“Over the stern of this thing. Quick!” 
The corporal pushed his companion. 
Without question, Decimus vaulted the 
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rail and fell, rolling off the road into 
the brush. Artius followed. The ground 
was soft. He lit on his feet. The for- 
ward momentum drove him ahead faster 
than his feet could carry him and he 
plunged forward into a somersault be- 
fore he came to rest in a prickly bush 
that stung his face and chest but 
cushioned the force of the impact. 

The Marines wasted no time in words 
but darted into the underbrush toward 
the salty smell of the marshes along 
the coast. They slowed. Decimus 
panted questions. 

“What’ll we do now, Corp? That 
tough red-head will have a hundred 
men on our tail . where are we 
headed? We'll never get out of here. 
| (are aie 

“Shut up! We’ll find a boat. Got to 
get across the channel somehow . 
before midnight. You heard that red- 
head back there. You know the score. 
Come on... get going.” 

The town of Hythe was _ invisible 
from the sea; its harbor was grown 
thick with high reeds through which 
ran winding channels used by the 
fishermen to gain open water. From the 
narrow strip of dark, sandy beach on 
the shore edge of the reeds, the Marines 
could see smoke curling up into the 
morning air from cooking fires in the 
town. 

There were boats hauled out on the 
sand, flat-bottomed, blunt-nosed and 
clumsy. Artius groaned at the sight 
of them. Quickly they ran along the 
shore, searching for a boat with a sail. 
They found one, a green-painted scow 
with mast and a dirty sail furled 
around it. There were two oars for 
rowing—a third oar, broad-bladed, 
short-loomed, used for steering. 

They tugged it afloat. 

“We're going to Gaul in this damn 
thing?” Decimus exclaimed. ‘She'll 
capsize with the first cross sea we hit!” 
He shipped the pulling oars, settled on 
the thwart. “Set a course, skipper,” he 
said with a grim smile. “I think Id 
rather drown any time, than have the 
enemy grab me again.” 

At the seaward rim of the tall reeds, 
Corporal Artius rose and stood on the 
stern thwart, searching the sea, his 
eyes narrowed against the sun’s glare 
on the water. A southwest breeze was 
kicking the water into choppy white- 
caps as he and Decimus stepped the 
mast and unfurled the square lug-sail. 
He set a course by the rising sun—a 
case of by guess-and-by-the-gods, he 
realized—across the Portus Itius, rough- 
ly 25 miles of a sea that changed its 
temperament in the space of time it 
takes to snap one’s fingers. 

“T’ve got to get there,” he told him- 
self grimly. 

Decimus, his oars boated, settled 
down on the windward side and un- 


sheathed the sword they’d snatched 
from the chariot. 

“A nice trophy,” he remarked. He 
grinned expectantly at Artius. “You 
want it, Corp?” 

“You can keep it, kid. Hang it on 
a wall when you retire, about 18 years 
from now. Tell your kids about it.... 
Hey! What’s wrong?” 

Pfc Decimus was on his feet, crotich- 
ing against the mast. “Look,” he Said, 
pointing shoreward. 

A long boat with a bellying sail shot 
out from the tall reeds. There were five 
men aboard and it heeled over with the 
wind, skipping across the whitecaps like 
a slithering shell thrown on a millpond. 

Decimus dropped to the floorboards, 
hefted the sword. ‘Do we fight?” he 
asked. 

“We can’t run from them. We can’t 
fight,” Artius replied. ‘“They’d shoot 
us down at leisure.”’” He saw two men 
with bows kneeling in the foresheets of 
the long boat. 

The Marines’ boat pounded into and 
through the waves like a drifting log, 
yawing awkwardly despite anything the 
corporal could do. The pursuers seemed 
to be making at least three yards to the 
Marines’ two. They made a drenching, 
wallowing mile of it, the corporal edg- 
ing his boat skillfully to keep the 
quartering seas from swamping her. He 
lost speed, but he learned the trick his 
blunt-nosed scow had of falling away 
from the wind stern-first whenever he 
eased the pressure on his steering oar, 
and he wondered if he couldn’t put the 
trick to use. As he eased her off from 
cne of those experiments, an arrow 
hummed into the sail and stuck there. 

“Get down,” he snapped at Decimus. 

Three more arrows winged their way 
across the wind and into the sail. 

“That’s good shooting,” he remarked 
dryly. “It’s done on purpose. They 
want us as prisoners. Let them see you 
throw up your hands.” 

“By Zeus, I’ll be damned if.... ,” 

“Do as I say!” Artius snapped. 

So Decimus rose against the mast 
and held up his arms, glaring at the 
corporal who edged his boat toward 
the other, which turned and came 
scooting downwind toward him. 

“There are five men in that boat,” he 
said quickly, talking between his teeth 
so that the enemy wouldn’t note that 
he was speaking. “Have your sword 
ready. Three of them are ready to 
board us. See! They’re standing ready 
in the bow. That leaves two for us to 
tackle. You take care of that archer 
forward. I’ll handle the coxswain. Jump 
when I shout!” 

Even as he spoke, a big sea lifted 
both boats and in the trough the cox- 
swain shoved his helm hard over. The 
boats rose together, side by side and 
almost bumping on the crest of the 


next wave. Corporal Artius let go his 
sheet with a run just as the three 
pursuers leaped. This action caused the 
Marine’s stern to fall to leeward, his 
bow came up into the wind. The three 
men missed, sprawled into the water. 
One clung to the gunwale for an in- 
stant before the force of the boats’ col- 
lision shook him off. The two boats 
swung parallel, bow to stern. 

“Jump!” Artius shouted. He took 
his short steering oar with him like a 
lance, and landed with the blade of it 
against the coxswain’s throat. The man 
went over the side. Decimus buried his 
sword in the archer’s stomach. 

In a moment they were paying off 
before the wind, the scow they’d 
abandoned a hundred yards astern, 
half full of water and sinking. Their 
new craft had shipped a ton of water 
in the quick fight. 

“Get rid of that dead man. 
bail for your life,” Artius snapped. 

Their new boat handled better; a 
much steadier sea boat, it sailed closer 
to the wind. The seas were kicking up 
into a nasty chop. The craft crashed 
into the waves with shuddering force, 
and with a lurching, twisting motion 
that reduced the complexion of Pfc 
Decimus from a healthy tan to a sickly 
lemon shade. Within an hour he was 
lying in the bottom of the boat. And 
to top it off, Corporal Artius realized 
that he was caught between the wind 
and the strong north-flowing current. 
They’d begun to lose ground. 

Time was running out. He knew that 
Caesar planned to shove off from 
Portus Itius with the expeditionary 
force as soon as the pilot procured by 
the Gaul chief, Commuis, was delivered 
by the bireme Sea Eagle. Commuis 
was now a prisoner of the British com- 
mander. A false pilot had boarded the 
Sea Eagle last night. The fast bireme, 
with a hundred oars, would have put in 
at the embarkation port by daybreak 
this morning—if not before. 

It was the longest day of a long life 
for Marine Corporal Artius. Soaked 
with spray, half naked, his stomach 
empty and craving water, but his mind 
filled to the brim with frustration. He 
cursed the sea, the wind, the baffling 
tide and he did it aloud in a sing-song 
voice to keep awake. Through it all 
Pfc Decimus rolled about in the water 
on the boat’s bottom-boards, choking 
as water washed across his face, moan- 
ing in agony. 

And then darkness came, the wind 
died somewhat and the sea ironed out 
a bit, and wisps of fog crept in on 
Artius like a monster’s tentacles. 

It was years later, it seemed, when 
he saw a light to the southeast. He 
thought he was dreaming at first—the 
faint yellowish glow was eerie in the 
darkness, like (continued on page 79) 
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When TSgt. Michael Pietroforte became first man match conditions, he was carried off the firing line 19 
in history to fire a ‘Possible’ under competitive by teammates Fred Filkins and Jesse Davenport 





















Many of the best individual marksmen in the 
world meet at Camp Perry for the Nationals ‘ 
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As long as Marines are 






\ é OU MIGHT have missed the 

solitary figure, alone on the 
campstool a million miles 
from nowhere, except that even now 
little knots of onlookers were beginning 
to drift toward the spot as if drawn by 
a magnet. 

Marine Technical Sergeant Michael 
Pietroforte was the man on the spot. 
As he waited for the sixth relay to 
move up to the 600-yard firing line 
for the final phase of fire in the Na- 
tional Trophy Individual Rifle Match, 
Pietroforte could feel the solid wall 
of tension pressing in from all sides. 

At dawn that morning of September 
2d the first of more than 2000 marks- 
men had opened the most important 
man-to-man rifle event of the 1958 
National Matches. Pietroforte’s per- 
sonal ordeal had begun at 0827 when 
he became one of a comparative hand- 
ful to go clean with 10 straight bull’s- 
eyes in slow fire offhand at 200 yards. 

All day, all the rest had fallen prey 
to nerves and to nature, bucking occa- 
sional shots into the four and trey 
rings. Only Pietroforte remained with 
an unblemished record. To his 10 bull’s- 
eyes at 200-yard slow fire, he had 
added 10 more in rapid fire sitting at 
200 and still another 10 in rapid fire 
prone at 300. He did it the hard way 
at the 300-yard line when an ROTC 
cadet inadvertently fired on his target 
and he had to fire that phase a second 
time. 

Now, as the hour wore on past 1700, 
Pietroforte was the only Marine left 
who could win the match. Army Staff 
Sergeant Gordon M. Voss had already 
finished on an earlier relay with 248 and 





armed with the rifle, they 






intend to shoot accurately 








21 Vs. To win, Pietroforte had to put TSgt. Michael Pietroforte told the Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
19 of his next 20 shots in the black. General Randolph McC. Pate: "This was my first shot at 600 yards" 
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Members of the National Muzzle Loading Association added variety 
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between regular matches by staging a colorful North-South Skirmish 
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tutored by Col. Emmet Swanson, USMCR, an international shooter 


NATIONAL MATCHES '58 (cont.) 


Or, failing in that, he needed 18 bulls 
including 15 Vs. 

Conceivably, he could go the limit 
with another 20 bull’s-eyes for a perfect 
250x250 over the National Match 
Course. He, four other Marines and 
six Army shooters had all done it in 
practice. No man in history had ever 
done it in competition. 

The word spread. Shooters who 
finisheg their own efforts—for better or 
worse—lingered to look. Clerks from 
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Camp Perry offices drifted down to the 
lines. Range officers conveniently de- 
cided that the area around Target 33 
on Vaile Range required their imme- 
diate attention. No one was immune. 

When Pietroforte and the rest of the 
sixth relay moved up to fire, a sizeable 
gallery had collected. At least 500 pairs 
of eyes were focused on the short, grim- 
faced Marine as he got down into 
position. 

The order to fire came at 1720. Slow- 
ly, the line came alive and target after 
target was run down to be spotted and 
disced. Still, Target 33 stood erect. 
Three full minutes ticked by as Pietro- 
forte lay motionless, peering intently 





through his svotting-scope, calculating 
the shifting wind. é 

After what seemed like ages, Pietro- 
forte picked up his M-1, took deliberate 
aim, and fired. His target disappeared 
into the butts, lingered, then returned 
to view. White disc, vertical. A bull’s- 
eye five at seven o'clock. Pietroforte 
added one more click to his rear sight. 
then fired again. White disc, horizontal. 
A V, this time. Then another V. Then 
a five again. 

Not until his 10th shot did Pietro- 
forte find his way into the V-ring to 
stay. With time running out, he stepped 
up his pace. The wind held, and so did 
his steady aim. Pietroforte’s last 11 
shots were Vs. 

Final score: 250x250, with 23 Vs, for 
a new all-time record. 

The throng let out a muffled cheer, 
then fell silent as cooler heads warned 
that a disturbance on behalf of Pietro- 
forte might bring a protest by those 
shooters still completing their string of 
fire. 

Then it was over. The sixth relay got 
up off the ground. Pietroforte turned 
to face the crowd behind him. His own 
unbelieving grin was matched by hun- 
dreds of others equally broad. Then 
the crowd broke forward with a roar 
and engulfed him. Pietroforte was 
swept off the line on the shoulders of 
his teammates, Master Sergeants Fred 
Filkins and Jesse Davenport. 

For the record books, Pietroforte’s 
“possible” was a moment of history. 
For the newspapers, it was the most 
dramatic happening of the 1958 Na- 
tional Matches. 

Pietroforte’s amazing feat did not 
simply happen. Without knowing who 
would be first to score the “possible,” 
or when, both the Marine Corps and the 
Army were pointing toward it over a 
year ago, certain that it would be done. 





J. Clark, a civilian, won the 
National Pistol Championship 
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Marines had a hand in the instruction of young shooters at the Camp 


Perry matches. A Small Arms Firing School was begun back in 1918 


To run the rifle ranges at Camp 
Perry takes a force of 2680 human 
beings. Hundreds more contributed 
their share by running the administra- 
tive and logistical end of the National 
Matches. 

Pietroforte’s victory in the 1958 Na- 
tional Rifle Matches was strictly a 
military affair. The event is held yearly 
by law, and is fired with the service 
rifle and service ammunition. Its pur- 
pose: national defense. 

The National Matches as they exist 
today were established by Congress in 
1903 to provide competition in military 
arms for members of the regular serv- 
ices and the several state National 
Guard organizations. 

Absorbed into the program were the 
national championship events of the 
National Rifle Association. The NRA, 
founded in 1871, had already been 
running its own matches for 30 years 
before Congress decided that military 
marksmanship needed a shot in the 
arm. 

The average Marine or soldier of 
1903 was not much of a threat with the 
Krag and Lee rifles then in use. Doc- 
trine held that area targets, not indi- 
vidual targets, were the thing. For that 
matter, the rifles weren’t exceptional 
either. Most of the nation’s best rifle- 
men were National Guardsmen and 
civilians. Since they could pick and 
choose, unhampered by Congressional 
appropriations or the vagaries of the 
military supply system, they also had 
the best rifles. 

The National Matches came in with 
the ’03, or Springfield rifle. It was a 
happy coincidence. Without the 
Matches as an incentive and a training 
ground, the full potential of the then- 
new rifle might never have _ been 
realized. 


By the time America entered World 
War I a decade and a half later, both 
the men and the weapon were ready. 
The rifle was once again an individual 
arm, used against an individual target. 
And just in time. Swept away in a 
burst of machine gun fire was the old 
theory that rifles were properly em- 
ployed on area targets. 

World War I also brought civilians 
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The Marine Corps rifle team captain, Capt. Clifford G. Tryon, taught 


into the National Matches to stay. 
Their training at the Matches was 
authorized by the National Defense Act 
of 1916. This was put into effect two 
years later with the creation of the 
Small Arms Firing School. It has been 
a feature of the National Matches ever 
since 1918. 

The school teaches the fine points of 
marksmanship with the military rifle 
and pistol. Shooters attending for the 
first time take the basic course. In 
following years they either attend the 
advanced or instructors’ course, or 
serve as instructors themselves. 

All shooters sent to the National 
Matches at Government expense are re- 
quired to attend the Small Arms Firing 
School—even national champions like 
Pietroforte. Attendance for others is 
voluntary. Any citizen age 14 or older 
is eligible to attend. Rifles, ammo and 
targets are furnished. 

Both the National Pistol Matches 
and the National High Power Rifle 
Matches begin with four-day Small 
Arms Firing Schools. They end with 
the National Trophy Matches, which 
are fired with the service weapon and 
issue ammunition. 

In addition to the National Trophy 
Matches there are the championship 
events of the National Rifle Association. 
These are essentially sporting events, 
and permit the use of finely tuned 

TURN PAGE 
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NATIONAL MATCHES ‘58 (cont.) 


target weapons which have little or 
nothing to do with military shooting. 

While Marines and other servicemen 
usually split most of the honors open 
to them in the NRA contests, the Na- 
tional Trophy Matches are still the 
most important part of the month-long 
tournament. 

Congress had marksmanship with 
military weapons in mind when it cre- 
ated the National Matches 55 years 
ago. To run the Matches and to pro- 
mote defense marksmanship in general, 
Congress also created the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice. 

The Board is set up under the De- 
partment of the Army, but is made up 
of representatives from all five services, 
the Reserve components, the Selective 
Service System, the NRA, and the 
country at large. 

Like the Board itself, the National 
Matches are an all-hands affair. The 
Matches are headed by an executive 
officer, usually from the Army, although 
Marines have served in this post. 

The job has been held for the past 
two years by Army Colonel Jesse C. 
Drain, Jr. The number two job always 
goes to an NRA official. Working with 
Col. Drain as Assistant Executive Of- 
ficer is retired Marine Lieutenant 
Colonel Russell B. Warye. 

The job of actually conducting the 
Matches falls to the Range Director 
who, in recent years, has been assigned 
from the Marine Corps. This year he 
was Lieutenant Colonel Robert M. Cal- 
land. His job: to run: everything that 
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TSgt. "V" "D" Mitchell, who won 
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National Matches officials, Col. 





Jesse C. Drain, Jr., and Lt. Cols. 








Robert Calland and Russell B. Warye (Ret.), observed the firing line 


takes place on the far side of the road 
separating the range from Camp Per- 
ry’s built-up area. 

To see the whole picture, it helps to 
know that this year there were 4500 
shooters registered for the National 
Matches and, for each person actually 
shooting at any given moment, it re- 
quires a minimum of four range people. 

Col. Calland’s range party during the 





the 1958 Service Rifle Championship, 
received a trophy, and silver, from Major Gen. W. M. Greene, Jr. 





high power rifle events, for example, 
numbered 217 officers, 2433 enlisted 
Marines and soldiers, and 30 civilians. 

Each firing point required three peo- 
ple—one on the line and two in the 
butts—on a full-time basis. Each block 
of 10 firing points had an NCO on the 
line and another in the butts. Each 
block of 20 had an officer on the line 
and another in the butts. Communi- 
cators, ammo and target resupply 
people, and the range maintenance de- 
tail, were extra. 

Some 500 of Col. Calland’s men were 
Marines. In previous years, the detail 
has been furnished from an infantry 
battalion of the Second Marine Divi- 
sion at Camp Lejeune, N.C. This year, 
because of unrest in the Middle East. 
the detachment was drawn from Schools 
Demonstration Troops at MCS, Quan- 
tico, Va. 

Remainder of the range force was 
provided by the lst Battle Group, 26th 
Infantry, First Infantry Division, at 
Fort Riley, Kans. 

With all this hired help, it is hard 
to see how things might go wrong. But 
they do. The biggest single problem, 
Col. Calland told Leatherneck, is safety. 
Example: during the smallbore rifle 
matches, range officers three times in 
a single week had to warn one civilian 
about having his bolt closed while back 
of the firing line. With 4500 shooters, 
the problem is magnified many times. 
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Another problem is weather. Ex- 
ample: During the 1000-yard Wimble- 
don Cup Match a year ago, the wind 
was so strong that shooters ran out of 
windage and had to aim at the bull’s- 
eye three targets away to hit their own 
bull. Some targets were blown away 
during the match and others were 
destroyed in the target frames. 

Rain is an occasional nuisance at 
any rifle range, and a frequent headache 
at Camp Perry. Quite aside from the 
physical discomfort, which is ignored, 
pasters are washed off targets, range 
vehicles become mired and the whole 
operation is slowed down. When 2000 
people are firing in a single match, the 
time schedule is tight and a slow-down 
means that darkness may fall before 
firing is completed. Those who haven't 
finished are strictly out of luck. 

Weather isn’t the only source of 
delay that bothers the range detail. 
Camp Perry is located 30 miles east of 
Toledo in one of Lake Erie’s biggest 
Summer resort areas, and small boats 
are as popular as cold beer on a hot 
day. 

Apparently, a lot of the boaters are 
less familiar with the area and with 
nautical charts than they ought to be 
because, even though the water off 
Camp Perry and its next door neighbor, 
the Army’s Erie Ordnance Depot, is 
designated a danger area, the little 
boats find the place inviting. 

A Marine assault boat this year 
joined Erie’s two civilian-manned patrol 
craft and an Army helicopter to keep 
the pleasure boats at a distance. In past 








The Marine Corps "Blue" rifle team fired top scores in the Enlisted 
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Men's Trophy Team Match, and also in The Rumbold Trophy Match 


years, however, the boats have been a 
problem, and the situation is expected 
to come up again in the future. For 
obvious reasons, all firing must be 
halted whenever someone strays into 
the impact area. 

Statistics are a constant headache at 
Camp Perry. The Statistical Section’s 
thankless job is to keep track of 4500 
competitors firing in 100-odd matches, 
telling each shooter what time he is to 
fire on which target on a particular 
range, and then maintaining an accu- 





Members of the Marine Corps Marksmanship Training Unit, testing 


the M-14 rifle, constantly strive for individual and team improvement 





rate tally of the scores afterward. 

This is even more complex than it 
might appear at first glance. First, any 
given match will involve many awards 
and prizes. The section starts out by 
figuring the first three places. Then, it 
has to break down all the scores by 
category. These categories are of two 
types—who you are, and how well you 
shoot. 

When its monumental job is com- 
pleted, ‘Stats’ can tell accurately who 
was 13th in the Master Regular Serv- 
ice category, or ninth in the Sharp- 
shooter Reserve group, or whatever it 
is among the Civilian Marksmen or 
Expert Police. 

All of this is just for a single match. 
In the NRA-sponsored events, things 
become even more complicated because 
most of the matches count toward a 
championship. 

When Marine TSgt. “V” ““D’” Mitchell 
this year won the National Service 
Rifle Championship, it was on the basis 
of his showing in five separate matches 
—not just one. And to make the job 
still more complex, Stats also had to 
figure the top service rifle shooters 
among the competing women, teen- 
agers, civilians, National Guardsmen, 
Reservists, and college students. 

Same thing with the bolt rifle, or 
NRA target rifle, which is an altogether 
separate championship schedule, even 
though the M-1 and the bolt rifle com- 
pete against each other in many of the 
matches. 

This year, for the first time, National 
Matches statistics were handled with 
the aid of an Army mobile machine 
records unit. 

By and large, the new system worked. 
But an electronic (continued on page 87 ) 
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COWEIW ARN DAM T 


Checks for $25.00 have been mailed to the writers of the letters which appear on these pages. 
Leatherneck will continue to print—and pay for—ideas expressed by readers who have sincere 


constructive suggestions for a better Corps. 


If you were Commandant, what would you do? 


Your answer may bring you a check. Write your suggestions in the form of a double-spaced 
typewritten letter of not more than 300 words, and mail to Leatherneck, P. O. Box 1918, 
Washington 13, D. C. Be sure to include your name, rank, and service number. Letters cannot 


be acknowledged or returned. 





Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
change the system of application for 
promotion to the ranks of LDO, WO, 
Sgt. Maj. and Ist Sgt. I believe the 
present system has prevented the 
Marine Corps from getting the serv- 
ices of many top-notch Marines. I 
do not believe a Marine should be 
put in the position of having to ask 
his commanding officer to consider 
him for promotion. I have known 
many fine caliber Marines who would 
make good LDOs, WOs or Sgt. 
Maj./ist Sgt., but who refused to ask 
for it; they felt if they were qualified 
for a rank they should have been 
selected by HQMC. 

I believe a board should convene at 
HQMC where all eligibles would be 
screened and _ selections made, sub- 
ject, of course, to withholding by the 
commanding officer of the selectees 
for cause. This would relieve all 
subordinate units from the immense 
administration labor that takes place 
in getting the applications to HQMC, 
as under the present system. 

The main objection to a system as 
proposed seems to be it would make 
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more work for those at HQMC and 
perhaps too many people would be 
selected who did not desire to be 
selected for the ranks in question. In 
answer to the more work for HQMC: 
this type of selection is now used for 
selecting staff through 
master sergeants and these selections 
seem to be chosen with efficiency and 
dispatch. As to the problem of per- 
haps selecting someone not interested. 
I suggest the following: Provide a 
section on NCO fitness reports where- 
by the NCO can indicate whether he 
desires appointment to Ist Sgt, Sgt. 
Maj., WO or LDO. The reporting 
senior can enter his recommendation 
in section D, of the same report. It 
may be deemed advisable, also, for the 
reviewing officer to enter a remark on 
the subject. 

Such a system as recommended 
would eliminate the necessity for let- 
ter applications, saving originating 
units much administration work, and 
the SNCO concerned is not put in the 
position of asking for promotion. 
Another situation eliminated is one 
that occurs under the present system, 
whereby a man who has just reported 
to a unit during the period for sub- 
mitting applications, finds that his 
new commanding officer knows little, 
if anything, about him and he is thus 
at a disadvantage. By having the 
recommended system in effect, fitness 
reports from previous duty | stations 
would be on file, indicating his desire 
and the appropriate recommendation 
of the reporting senior and perhaps 
reviewing officer. 

I believe a selection system as pro- 
posed would provide an equitable 
selection, be happily received by the 


sergeants 


enlisted personnel and result in a 

reduced administrative burden to 
many units. 

Sgt. Maj. Arthur R. Graham 

290807 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
make the following uniform changes: 
First, I would authorize the wearing 
of a gold tie clasp with silver emblem 
for all personnel to wear with the 
Blue Undress “B” uniform, w/o coat. 
The present day tie clasp does not 
conform with the gold collar emblems 
and gold gilt posts and emblem on the 
barracks cap. It would add to the 
neat appearance of the sharpest-look- 
ing men in the world. 

Second, I would abandon the pres- 
ent “dark brown” dress shoes and 
issue “black” dress shoes. If someone 
steps on the present day shoes hard 
enough, it leaves nothing but the orig- 
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inal leather, taking off the polish 
along with the dye. As a result, many 


























a Marine has had to dye his dress 
shoes over again and start from 
scratch. After a while, this runs into 
money and hours of work where the 
Marine could be working on the rest 
of his uniform. This could all be 
eliminated by the issue of “black” 
shoes. 

If, for some reason, the gold tie 
clasp could not be adopted, I would 
at least change the approved color of 
dress shoes from dark brown to black. 
The reason for this change is that the 
present dark brown polish results in 
quite a variety of shades unless the 
individual sticks to using one make of 
polish. As it stands now, a Marine 
may use “A” brand dark brown 
polish to shine his shoes today and a 
week from now or even a month from 
now he purchases another make of 
polish . . . let’s say “B” and shines 
over the “A” polish. By changing 
makes of polish like this, one Marine 
will have darker shoes than another, 
whereas if all Marines were to use 
black polish, the result would be one 
definite shade. The black polish gives 
a more lustrous shine . . . looks a lot 
better . . . and is easier to use. 

This would also include changing 
the color of the cap visor to black. 


Sgt. Francis P. Dunnigan 
1553116 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, before a 
letter is instigated to an organization 
telling them to dispose of their excess 
or surplus property by sending it to a 
disposal unit, I would definitely check 
with other Marine Corps units to see 
if they could use this property which 
has been declared excess. 

As it now stands, equipment that 
is still in usable condition is being 
turned into Rec&Salvage for disposal 
in the best interest of the government. 

Machine guns and other ordnance 
items that are too expensive to re- 
place by some small outfits on their 


meager budgets are being sawed into 
scrap iron when they are at least 
usable for training purposes. 

My solution to eliminate this waste 
of property would be to canvass the 
Marine Corps installation first—and 
only after that would I consider turn- 
ing over Marine Corps equipment to 
a disposal unit. I am sure that there 
must be several ‘military schools in the 
United States and abroad who could 
utilize this equipment for instructional 
purposes. I might further help to 
eliminate this waste by stationing a 
Rec.&Sal. NCO at every Marine 
Corps installation large enough to 
have a disposal section. This NCO 
would inspect and determine if equip- 
ment turned into the disposal section 
is still of further use to anyone. Civil- 
ians who now have charge of disposal 
units are not qualified to determine if 
military items turned in to them have 
any further use. 

My one and only reason in writing 
this letter is to bring to the attention 
of the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps the above-mentioned wastes 
that are happening throughout the 
Corps. 





Supply economy means nothing if 
we scrape to save a nickel for the left 
hand and throw dimes away with the 
right. 

TSgt. Hugh L. Davis 
478010 
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Dear Sir: 
The Marine Corps Institute is now 
engaged in preparing approximately 


300 correspondence courses relating 
to specific Military Occupational 
Specialties. A Reserve Marine may 
obtain retirement credit toward retire- 
ment for each lesson or course com- 
pleted. 

If I were Commandant, I would 
offer Regular Marines, sergeants and 
below, similar incentive by authoriz- 
ing them points toward computation 
of their composite score for promo- 
tion, for each course completed. 

The advantages to the individual 
and the Marine Corps by this measure 
are readily apparent, in that a Marine 
may increase his chances for promo- 
tion while increasing his professional 
ability and knowledge at the same 
time. 


MSgt. Edward A. Hulbert 
560929 
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Dear Sir: 


If I were Commandant I would 
direct that action be taken to redesign 
the present Marine Corps Reserve 
civilian clothing lapel emblem. This 
item, issued to members of the Marine 
Corps Reserve for the past decade, 
does not appear to have been popular 
with the majority of men and women 
to whom it has been issued. This lack 
of popularity probably stems from the 
large size of the emblem, and _ its 
similarity to the World War II 
veterans’ honorable discharge lapel 
emblem. 

I believe that a gold or silver lapel 
device the size of the Marine Corps 
emblem on the present uniform neck- 
tie clasp or marksmanship badges, ap- 
propriately designed to indicate Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve status, will be 
highly acceptable to, and well re- 
ceived by members of the program. 

Capt. E. W. Hakala 


049700 
END 
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Pvt. Willem Daniels (C), a Princeton graduate and 
master of six languages, explained a traffic control 


Globe Trotter 


Travel, adventure and education may 
have stirred many a wide-eyed lad into 
rapping on the Marine recruiting ser- 
geant’s door. But when Willem H. 
Daniels decided to become a Marine, 
travel and education he had already. 
Adventure, too, most likely. 

Private Daniels is a Princeton Uni- 
versity graduate who has mastered six 
languages while living in nine countries. 
He was born in Singapore, of Dutch 
parents, and has lived in England, 
France, Spain, Greece, Holland, Brazil, 
Turkey, Sweden and the U. S. During 
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his global travels, he has become equal- 
ly proficient in Italian, Spanish, Ger- 
man, Dutch, French and English. He 
speaks the latter without a hint of an 
accent. 

Daniels came to the United States in 
September, 1954, under a British quota 
to attend Princeton on a scholarship. 
Before that, he attended the University 
of Paris for a year, majoring in Inter- 
national Relations. 

When it came to military service, 
Daniels preferred the Marine Corps. “I 
thought the Marine Corps boot camp 
would be interesting,” he said, “but 
physically, it did not turn out to be as 


Edited by MSgt. Paul C. Curtis 
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Photo by TSat. C. F. Pauling 
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symbol and the English word "halt" to a Lebanese 
Army MP and a civilian traffic patrolman in Beirut 


rough as I feared.” 

Daniels, who is a Dutch citizen, 
plans to become a naturalized American 
as soon as he is eligible. He cannot 
hope for a commission (despite his 
scholastic achievements) until this has 
been accomplished. 

After his military service has been 
completed, the globe-trotting private 
wants to land a job in the international 
division of some major firm. He plans 
to live in the States. 

“In all six languages,” he said, “the 
American way of life offers the most.” 

MSgt. Paul Sarokin 
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Official USMC 


Another First 


Marine Sergeant Harold C. Woodring, 
an enlisted pilot attached to VMF-251, 
Third Marine Aircraft Wing, recently 
staked his claim to fame when he flew 
an F8U-1 Crusader Jet in excess of 
1000 miles per hour. 

Woodring is a veteran pilot and has 
been flying jet aircraft for years. He 
is the only enlisted pilot in the Marine 
Corps now flying the Crusader jet. His 
fellow pilots in VMF-251 believe he is 
the first enlisted pilot of any military 
service to fly an aircraft at such super- 
sonic speeds. His feat qualified him 
for acceptance in the Marine Corps’ 
exclusive 1000 Mile-Per-Hour Club. 

Informational Services Office 
Marine Corps Air Station 
El Toro, Calif. 


Lebanon Reunion 


Lebanon was a strange, unfamiliar 
country to most of the Marines who 
TURN PAGE 





Photo | . ~ Photo By TSgt. Hallahan 
MSgt. Harold C. Woodring, an enlisted pilot, Capt. Wm. McMillan, who won the Pistol and Revolver 
qualified for the 1000-mph Club in a Crusader matches in Moscow, was congratulated by General Pate 





aie by SSgt. Darrell E. Knight 
Pfcs D. Walding, Claren Osmun and Tom Ragland, representatives 
of a Gospel Team, conferred with Cdr. Alden A. Read, ChC, USN 
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WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 


landed there. But for Sergeant Paul J. 
Peters and his brother, Pfc Joseph 
Peters, it was an unexpected oppor- 
tunity for a family reunion. 

When elements of the Second Marine 
Division made their historic landing, 
the brothers got a chance to meet some 
of their uncles, aunts, and cousins for 
the first time. One is a colonel in the 


TSgt. Jerrell J. Daigle (L) and SSgt. Robert L. 
Moore (R) explained the operations of a Del Mar 
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Lebanese army. They also met Joseph 
Khoury, now Director of Police in 
Beirut, who was a close boyhood chum 
of their father. 

Paul is a squad leader in the 2d 
Battalion, Eighth Marines. His brother, 
Joe, is an air team member in the 2d 
Battalion, Second Marines. Both Ma- 
rines spoke Arabic well enough to make 
themselves understood. After meeting 
their many friends and relatives, they 
asked first for a native Lebanese meal. 





Photo by SSgt. Behrends 


Pvt. Paul R. Brown and Cpl. Charles Lewis rescued 
two Lebanese civilians from the bottom of a 40-foot well 


Official USMC Photo 


€ Gen. J. Burger presented Ist Sgt. L. Dinkins a second 
Navy Commendation for trying to save a drowning boy 


Then they each broke out a camera and 

started snapping pictures—to send 

home to their parents in Oxford, Pa. 
MSgt. Paul Sarokin 


Near Miss 


Everywhere Marines went in Beirut, 
wide-eyed youngsters were sure to fol- 
low. Everything the Marines. did 
seemed to fascinate the children. When 
the Marines set up their big 105s in the 


Official USMC Photo | 


Reel rewind stand to Sgt. John W. Vogel, a fellow 
ordnanceman. The stand was constructed by Moore 
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field, the guns proved to be an ir- 
resistible attraction. Carefree kids came 
running from the hills. Many were so 
intrigued by the huge weapons they 
failed to realize the danger of onrushing 
traffic which filled the narrow, dusty 
roads. 

An unexpected blast of a horn and 
the screech of brakes scattered the 
young onlookers. All of them, except 
10-year-old Michael, a _ Palestinian 
refugee, made it to safety. Unfortu- 
nately, “Mike” was hit by a Lebanese 
civilian’s car. 

Three hospitalmen, from a nearby 
Force Artillery Group, hurried to the 
scene. The preliminary diagnosis of 
HM1 Melvin Belcher, HM2 Sidney 
Royale, and Hospitalman William 
Briggs was that the lad was more 
frightened than hurt. Several C-ration 
candy bars stopped Mike’s tears and a 
further check by the doctors at St. 
Joseph’s Hospital revealed no serious 
injuries or broken bones. 

Mike, still clutching his candy bars, 
was returned to his grateful parents. 
The Marines had made a few more 
friends in Beirut. 

MSgt. Paul Sarokin 


Physically Fit 


With Marine Corps shooters going 
“hog-wild” on rifle ranges over the land, 
“possibles” are rather commonplace 
these days. But Private Lloyd C. 
Phelps, a recruit from Worthington, 
Minn., joined the list recently by com- 
piling the first ‘possible’ score of 500 
points on the final recruit physical fit- 
ness test at the Marine Corps Recruit 
Depot, San Diego. 

“T was a little overweight,’ Phelps 
said, while explaining why he scored 
only 296 on his first test. A former 
All-Minnesota gymnastics champion, 
Phelps weighed 160 pounds and stood 
56” when he enlisted last May. He 
now weighs 147. 

The Minnesota recruit’s scores on the 
final test were: 20 pullups, 54 pushups, 
79 situps (in two minutes); 75 squat 
jumps, and the 300-yard dash (in 43 
seconds). 

Phelps was a four-letterman in high 
school, starring in football, baseball, 
basketball and track at Worthington 
High School. He set the school’s scor- 
ing record in football and once held the 
Minnesota State National Guard 
Golden Gloves title in the welterweight 
division. 

Master Sergeant B. J. Carlisle, who 
was in charge of the physical testing for 
Phelps’ platoon, described the feat as 
“fantastic.” The previous high mark 
on the test was 489. 

Informational Services Office 
Marine Corps Recruit Depot 
San Diego, Calif. 

END 

















AUGUST CRAZY 
CAPTION WINNER 


Submitted by 

Pfc Lee O. Rupp 
Comm. Co., Hq..Bn., 
First Marine Division, 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


"You should have been here last 
week, Mac, The submarines 
were biting." 





Here’s another chance for readers to dream up their own Crazy Captions. 
Leatherneck will pay $25 for the craziest caption received before January 1. 
It’s easy. Think up a crazy caption for the cartoon below, print it on the line 
under the cartoon and fill in your name and complete address. Tear out the 
cartoon and coupon and mail to Leatherneck Magazine, P.O. Box 1918, Wash- 
ington 13, D.C. 

The winning caption will be published in the February 1959, issue. 
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Official USMC Photo 


Col. R. R. Yeaman (L) presented Major C. Alston with HMR-774's 


squadron colors when the unit was activated at Floyd Bennett Field 


New ’Copter Squadron 


HMR-774, the Reserve Program’s 
newest helicopter squadron, has been 
activated at Floyd Bennett Field, 
Brooklyn. It brings to six the number 
of Reserve Marine fighter and _ heli- 
copter units at the field. 

The commanding officer of the Ma- 
rine Air Reserve Detachment at Floyd 
Bennett Field, Colonel Ralph R. Yea- 
man, presented the squadron’s colors 
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to the new CO, Major Calvin G. Alston, 
during the commissioning ceremonies. 
Major Alston was a fighter pilot dur- 
ing WW II and a helicopter pilot dur- 
ing the Korean conflict. The mission of 
the squadron, which will meet once a 
week, is to train Marine Reserve heli- 
copter pilots in the New York area. 


MARTD, MARTC, 
Floyd Bennett Field 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Edited by MSgt. Allen G. Mainard 


Paddle Expert 


Corporal Del E. Cannon, 5th Com- 
munication Company, Long Beach, 
Calif., placed sixth in the International 
Paddleboard Race held at Manhattan 
Beach, Calif. this Summer. In his first 
try at the international title, the 21- 
year-old Reservist paddled the rough 
32-mile course in seven hours and 18 
minutes. Winning time was six hours 
and 10 minutes. 

From the starting point at the 
Isthmus of Catalina Island, Cannon 
covered the 32 miles of open sea to the 
finish line at the Municipal Pier, Man- 
hattan Beach. In a first outing, it is 
generally considered quite a feat merely 
to complete the course. 

The stock division, in which Cannon 
competed, is limited to paddleboards 
no more than 14 feet long and 45 
pounds in weight. The board resembles 
a surfboard, rounded at the forward 
edge and pointed at the stern. It is 
paddled by hand from either a prone, 
sitting or kneeling position. 

5th Comm. Co. 
Long Beach, Calif. 


VTU Marksmen 


Corporal Bill Murphy led the way 
for VTU 1-28 (Marksmanship). 
Garden City, N.Y., with a 117X125 
when the unit fired for record with the 
BAR at Fort Tilden, N.Y., Army 
Range. The unit achieved 100 percent 
qualification despite a heavy ground 
mist. 

Three members fired Expert and two 
fired Sharpshooter. This Active Duty 
for Firing was the second such trip for 
VTU 1-28. The first was in 1957 when 
the unit went to Parris Island. Plans 
call for the unit to fire at Camp Smith 
Army Base in Peekskill, N.Y., some- 
time this year. Lieutenant Colonel 
Edward Galiskis, the unit commander, 
said the unit plans to make each mem- 
ber proficient with all weapons in the 
infantry battalion. 

IstMCRRD 
Garden City, N.Y. 
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Trophy Awarded 


The Marine Air Reserve Trophy, 
symbol of operational efficiency and 
overall combat readiness, was recently 
presented jointly to VMA-216, Seattle, 
Wash., and MACS-21, South Wey- 
mouth, Mass. The presentation was 
one of the climaxing ceremonies of 
Summer Training, known this year as 
“Operation Brace.” 

Each year, the trophy, a traveling 
award, is presented jointly to the best 
fighter type and air control type squad- 
rons in the Reserve Command. The 
trophy was given to the Marine Air 
Reserve Training Command by Mr. 
Herman Ridder, publisher and aviation 
enthusiast from Long Beach, Calif. 

VMA-216 previously won the award 
in 1953. 

ISO, MARTCOM 


Glenview, Ill. 


WM Platoons Discontinued 


The deactivation of 18 Women Ma- 
rine platoons, which was prompted by a 
reduction in Reserve training funds, 
will be completed by December 31. The 
number of Women Marine Reservists 
in drill pay status will be reduced from 
630 to 227. 

The 227 Women Reservists remain- 
ing on drill pay status will be affiliated 
with male Reserve units. Others will be 
transferred to, and retained in, the in- 
active Reserve until the expiration of 
their enlistments. 

Women Marine platoons provide a 
colorful chapter in Marine Corps Re- 
serve history. They came into being 
shortly after World War II and were 
trained in administration, disbursing 


and supply. When the Korean conflict 
began, the platoons were mobilized with 





Official USMC Photo 


Philadelphia's Mayor Dilworth 
gave Marine Corps Band Day 
proclamation to Dr, Toland (L 
and Captain J. W. Campbel 
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Photo by Sgt. Burton V. Davidson 


Herman Ridder (C), donor of the Marine Air Reserve Trophy, was 
present when Gen. F. Croft (R} presented it to Lt. Col. Rinabarger 


their male counterparts. This was the 
first time in history that both men and 
women were mobilized for war. In 1952, 
the first post-Korea unit was activated 
in Boston. 

The following units are being de- 
activated: ; 

Administrative platoons in Miami, 


Fla., St. Louis, Mo., Minneapolis, 
Minn., Detroit, Mich., and Dallas, 
Texas. 


Classification platoons in Boston, 
Mass., Ft. Schuyler, N. Y., Los Angeles, 
Calif., Seattle, Wash., Chicago, Ill., and 
Baltimore, Md. 

Disbursing platoons in Denver, Colo., 
and Washington, D. C. 

A communications platoon in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and supply platoons in 
Philadelphia, Cleveland and San Fran- 
cisco. 

Selection of Women Marine Reserv- 
ists for affiliation with male units will 
be accomplished in the following man- 
ner: 

A woman Reservist must submit a 
letter to the district director, requesting 
assignment to a male unit. She will be 
assigned if these conditions exist: 
Women already in the unit do not ex- 

ceed five percent of the manning level 

of the unit. : 

Women in a drill pay status do not 
exceed the district quota. 

Before a woman below the grade of 
Staff NCO may be assigned to a unit, 
there must be a woman officer or a 
woman staff noncom already in the 
unit. 

Reserve Marine 


New Center 


Major General Alan Shapley, Di- 
rector of Reserve, recently turned the 
first shovel of earth during the ground- 
breaking ceremonies for a new Marine 
Reserve Training Center in Wyoming, 
Pa. Assisting the general was a host 
of civilian and military officials, in- 
cluding Congressman Daniel J. Flood 
and Colonel Thomas S. Ivey. 

The site of the 1st Auto Field Main- 
tenance Company’s new center is the 
Wyoming Valley Airport, Forty Fort, 
Pa. 

In a brief talk, Gen. Shapley stressed 
the importance of a community-backed 
policy for Reserve units. Congressman 
Flood saw the new center as a “per- 
manent base of operations for the Ma- 
rines in the heart of the Wyoming 
Valley.” He referred to the Marines as 
the ‘world’s greatest professional fight- 
ing force.” 

Newsletter 


4thMCRRD, Phila. Pa. 


‘Ham Mar’? Top Paper 


Hailed as a “vital contribution to the 
Marine Corps Reserve’, by Major 
General Alan Shapley, Director of Re- 
serve, the Ham Mar, monthly news- 
paper of the 71st Infantry Co., Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, has been named winner of 
the John Barberio Trophy, awarded 
annually to the top Reserve mimeo- 
graphed paper in the program. Forty- 


two Reserve newspapers were con- 
sidered by a panel of professional 
newsmen. 

The Barberio Trophy, a handsome 
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Photo by Amerine 


Brenda Brodnax, winner of the first Miss Teen-age America contest, 
received the smiling approval of Sgt. Hugh D. Cooper, 6th MCRRD 


IN RESERVE (cont.) 


silver disc bearing the Marine emblem 
and “United States Marine Corps Re- 
serve’ embossed around the edge, is 
encased in clear plastic and mounted on 
a mahogany base. An engraved name- 
plate bearing the inscription, “71st In- 
fantry Company, USMCR, Hamilton 
Ohio,” is attached. 

The trophy is named in honor of 
Sergeant John Barberio, USMCR, a 
Marine combat correspondent who died 
of wounds received on Iwo Jima. 

Sergeant Harold D. Griffith, USMCR, 
is editor of the Ham Mar. 

Newsletter 
4th MCRRD, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rank Confusion 


A Marine Reserve captain became a 
sergeant recently but he accepted the 
new chevrons with a grin. 

Captain Walter P. Stecko, command- 
ing officer of the 70th Infantry Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., is a Connecticut 
state policeman. He was one of 14 
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police officers recently promoted to ser- 
geant. <—: 

The Hartford Reservist, who is a 
member of the training staff at the 
Police Academy in Bethany, Conn., 
pointed out that it took him a little 
longer to receive his police promotion 
than it had to make sergeant in the 
“Old Corps.” He served as a police 
officer for 11 years, including a year 
and a half of “police action’ in Korea. 

Ist MCRRD 
Garden City, New York 


It Wuz Gold! 


Marine Reservists of the 14th In- 
fantry Bn., San Antonio and Laredo, 
Tex., thought they were on the verge of 
starting another Gold Rush of the 
Forty-Niners variety while conducting 
stream crossing exercises at the Marine 
Corps Cold Weather Training Center, 
Bridgeport, Calif. 

Several of the Texans spotted tiny 
gold flecks in the waters of the West 
Walker River, which runs through the 
Camp in California’s Nevada range. 
Using mess kits, they began to pan for 
the precious metal. 

Their enthusiasm soon was turned to 
disappointment. True, they had been 
told by old-timers at the Cold Weather 
Training Center, this really was gold. 
but if they panned for as much as 10 
hours a day, their profits would prob- 
ably amount to no more than $3. 

Sadder, wetter and wiser, they re- 
turned to the more realistic chore of 
conducting specialized cold weather 
training and mountain warfare tactics. 

Capt. Jack Lewis, USMCR 
ISO, MCCWTC, Bridgeport, Calif. 
END 





Photo by MSgt. H. B. Wells 
Ist Lt. W. R. White, San Diego, a former pitcher with the Cincinnati 
Red Sox, was reunited with his old tank during Summer field training 
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DOVER 


[continued from page 33] 


The terrific blasts leveled the Marine 
Barracks and Naval Ammunition 
Depot. 

Today, there are few reminders of 
the grim holocaust. But, now and then, 
as roadworkers alter the course of roads 
and open new sites, huge earthmoving 
machines still uncover six-inch shells 
deposited by the explosion of 1926. 
When this happens, they are consid- 
ered dangerous, and are_ gingerly 
handled by Navy bomb _ disposal 
experts. 

The Reservists at Dover feel that 
they belong to a well-disciplined and 
well-trained organization. Private 
Robert E. McNinch, 19, is representa- 
tive. He’s from nearby Verona and 
selected the 7th Rifle Company and the 
Marine Corps for his service. 


“My uncle was a Marine in World 
War II,” he said, “and he was pretty 
proud of the Corps and its combat 
record.” After hearing so much about 
the Corps, Robert decided to try it, 
too. “I’ve been in a year now,” he 
said, “and if I go I’m gonna go pre- 
pared.” 

MecNinch, a trim, six-footer, scored 
219 with the rifle while at Parris Is]and 
last year and is a rocket and mortar- 
man with the 7th. 

Another satisfied trainee is Pfc 
Einar R. Aslaksen, a builder by trade. 
He turned down another Reserve unit 
a few miles from his home. Now he 
drives 60 miles to attend training and 
stay with the 7th Rifle Company. Pfc 
Fred H. Baker, Jr., Aslaksen’s buddy, 
feels the same way. Baker works as a 
civilian lab technician for Scering 
Pharmaceutical Company, nearby. 

Captain John J. Baranowski, the 


NAD Commanding Officer, qualified 
lighter-than-air pilot and ordnance ex- 
pert, likes having the Marines aboard 
his station. “On Sundays,” he said, 
“they take over the place and do a 
smooth job of it. We’ve never had a 
problem with the Marine Reservists 
and are glad to offer them a place to 
train.” 

The resort city of Dover (popula- 
tion 11,000) is also pleased to have a 
Marine Rifle Company in its vicinity. 
Most of its civilians work for the 
Picatinny Arsenal a few miles away, 
and nearly every car in town bears a 
base sticker on its bumper. They 
understand military people and their 
problems. 

As for the Dover Reservists and their 
I-I staff, Sergeant Major Mangum 
summed it up this way: “I’d stack our 
Marines up against any Reservists 
produced.” END 





THE RED BANNER 
[continued from page 63] 


a torch that bounced upon the waves. 
There should be a moon before very 
long, he knew, but now it seemed to him 
that he was in a black tunnel—that 
yellow light indicating the shaft’s end. 
For a space the corporal thought he’d 
gone completely mad. 

That strange light dimmed—then 
brightened again and again. As the 
time passed it looked to Artius as 
though huge fireflies darted upward 
from the yellow glow, circled and 
vanished. The sea was calm now, and 
the edge of the full moon peeked up 
over the rim of the world. 

Then suddenly, as though a black 
curtain had been pulled aside, he saw 
the Roman fleet. The channel to the 
southeast was full of ships outlined in 
the moonlight. He recognized the light 
he’d seen as a beacon on the bow of 
the leading ship—Caesar’s flagship. The 
fog—light at the moment—hung low 
across the water. The visibility was 
about five miles. 

Nothing now but to wait. The fleet 
was under oars, assisted by the north- 
flowing current and closing distance 
rapidly. The corporal rose, shouted, 
waved his arms. He could distinguish 
four small, fast, dispatch boats well 
ahead of the flagship now. He sobbed 
with relief when he saw one of them 
change course and head toward him, 
its 20 oars kicking foam as the stroke 
picked up. 

“Boat ahoy,” 
across the water. 

He waved wildly, standing on the 
rocking stern thwart of his boat, the 
lug-sail flapping behind him. 


came a weird hail 


“Corporal Artius—Marine Detach- 
ment—bireme Sea Eagle,” he shouted. 

The dispatch boat boiled in toward 
him. He could hear the boatswain’s 
cadence drum now—heard the shrill of 
a whistle—saw the long oars trail at 
the signal. The rail was lined with 
helmeted faces peering at him. And 
then he was alongside. A seaman flung 
him a line. He secured it round the 
bow thwart, tried to scramble up the 
vessel’s side but slipped back. Two 
men leaped down and boosted him up. 
Hands hauled him aboard, braced him 
against the rail. 

The man’s form in front of him 
swam before his eyes for a moment, 
then steadied into the figure of a cap- 
tain of Marines. 

“Identify yourself—you say you're 
from the Sea Eagle?” 

Artius gave his name, his pay num- 
ber. Named the commander of his de- 
tachment. His words tumbled out, dis- 
connected, from between parched lips 
as he gave the vital news he had. 

“Take him aft,” the captain snapped. 
“Get a medic for him.” As the cor- 
poral was led away he saw the limp 
form of Decimus being lifted across the 
ship’s rail. 

Twenty minutes later he was stand- 
ing at rigid attention before the Su- 
preme Commander, flanked by a half 
dozen of his staff, on the flagship’s 
quarterdeck. 

Caesar was the only officer without a 
helmet. He wore a shawl over his head, 
the ends tucked into the neck of his 
tunic. He looked like a hooded falcon, 
his piercing eyes taking in the Marine 
corporal from head to toe. 

“Now,” he said sharply, “what is this 
story that you have for me?” 

“I was in the Marine Detachment 
from the Sea Eagle. We went ashore 


last night to pick up a pilot for our 
fleet, Excellency. The enemy were wait- 
ing—jumped us as we pulled our boat 
up on the beach. All were killed but 
Pfc Decimus and me. A red-haired 
king, or a chief, bragged how he’d sent 
you a pilot who’d lead our fleet on 
hidden shoals. We stole a chariot and 
escaped .. . I think we killed that king. 
We stole a boat. Five men chased us 
in another boat. We captured it... 
tried to reach you in time. The plan 
is to wreck our fleet off the white 
CHIT 65. 3 

“White cliffs!” Caesar cut in. “That 
is our landmark, gentlemen, so the 
pilot said.”” He shot a glance aft, in- 
dicated one of his officers with a quick 
nod of his hooded head. ‘Take care of 
it,” he ordered. He faced Marine Cor- 
poral Artius. He was smiling. 

“An excellent report, Corporal. You 
have done Rome—and Caesar—a signal 
service tonight. You'll be rewarded for 
your bravery and intelligence. Your 
devotion. I'll recommend you for the 
Naval Crown. Dismiss.” 

With food in his stomach a fresh 
uniform, and weapons at his belt, Cor- 
poral Artius came on deck three hours 
later. Sleep had refreshed him. It was 
daylight now and the fog had closed 
down. From the direction of the 
breeze he knew the ships had altered 
course. The flagship was barely main- 
taining steerageway. He learned that 
Pfc Decimus had remained on the dis- 
patch boat that had rescued them. 

The fog lessened slowly. Caesar’s 
flagship arrived off the cliffs at about 
noon. The white bluffs loomed through 
the thinning mist. There was no sign 
of the remainder of the fleet except for 
a few lone trumpet calls from seaward 
in proof that the ships were not entirely 
scattered. (continued on page 91) 
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Each month Leatherneck publishes names of the top pay grade person- 
nel transferred by Marine Corps Special Orders. We print as many as space 
permits. These columns list abbreviations of both old and new duty stations. 

This feature is intended primarily to provide information whereby Marines 
may maintain a closer contact with this important phase of the Corps. 

This listing is for information purposes only, and is NOT to be construed 
as orders. It is subject to HQMC modifications. 


SERGEANTS MAJOR 


BARNARD, Alan W (6499) AirFMFPac 
to MARTD MARTC Seattle 

BRADDOCK JR, William M_ (1399) 
MCRD PI to 5SthinfBn Detroit 

CHISHOLM, Adrian C (0399) IstWpnsBn 
to tstMarDiv 

DIXON JR, John K (0399) MCRD PI to 
MB NS Argentia NF 

GASKIN, Henry A (0899) AirFMFPac to 
istMarDiv 

GRAY, Robert C (0399) MCB CamPen to 
3dMarDiv 

HARDESTY, W. C. (0369) Ft. McMac- 
tery War Coilege to MCS Quant 

KADER, Lawrence W (0399) MCRD PI 
to MB QuonPt 

KANE, pees - (0399) HQMC to 
ForTrps FMF 

LANGLEY, re op (0399) IstMarDiv 
to MB Atsugi Japan 

LATTANZIO, John (0899) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to MB Atsugi Japan 

MOSER, Forrest E (0399) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

MURPHY, Patrick 3 (1899) 3dMarDiv to 
2dTkBn Mattydal 

MYRICK, Julian H (1899) IstMarBrig to 
istMarDiv 

POPICHAK, Michael (6699) MCAS Cher- 
Pt to istMAW 

RHOADS, Cart (0799) ForTrps FMFLant 
to 75mmAAABtry Indpls 


FIRST SERGEANTS 


AKIN JR, Homer L (1898) MCB Cam- 
Pen to 3dMarDiv 

ANDERSON, Walter T (0898) IstMarDiv 
to 2d105mmHowBtry 

ARNOLD, Louie C (3598) MARTD MA- 
ALG NAS Los Alimitos to Lawrence 


Ma 
BOWNE. — G (0398) 1I7thInfCo to 
MCB 29 ms 
BRUCE, Ba B (6498) AirFMFPac to 
AW 


M 
CLARK, James A (0398) MCB CamPen 
to IstMarBrig 
COOK, William F (0898) IstMarBrig to 
LanForTraULant 
a Joseph E (0398) IstMCRRD to 
MD MT MCKINLEY 
DENISON, David 4 (0898) IstMarDiv to 
3dMarDiv 
pf Bk agen Kenneth R_ (6498) Ist- 
MarDiv to IstMAW 
EZELL, Felix G (0398) 64thinfCo to 


FLEMING, Marvin K (0398) MarCorSup- 
Cen to tstMarDiv 

FOSTER, Albert R (3598) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB 29 Palms 

res. Robert T 0398) istMarDiv to 3d- 


arDiv 

FREDERIKSEN, George F (1398) MCB 
CamLej to HQMC 

GARDNER, Douglas D (0398) AirFMF- 
Pac to istMarDiv 

GARRIS, Ruessell N = aaa NAS 
PaxRiv to 39thinfCo Atla 

GENTRY, Raymond L 10308)" 5thTrkCo 
to 2dMarDiv 

GEYER, Harlan M (3098) MCB CamPen 
to istMarBrig 

HALL JR, Frederick G (0898) ForTrps 
FMFLant to 3dMarDiv 

KOENIG, Vern H (0898) MCRD PI to 
78thinfCo Williamsport Pa 
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KRAFT JR, Anthony A (0398) ForTrps 
FMFPac to 3dMarDiv 

LAYLAND, Raymond S (2598) MCRD 
SDiego to 3dCommCo Rochester NY 

LEGG, Howard D (0798) AirFMFPac to 
istMarDiv 

MAZUR, Michael W (0811) MCB Cam- 
Lej to 2dMarDiv 

ORTH, William R_ (2398) MAD NATTC 
Jax to istMarBrig 

ROGERS, James O (0398) MCRD PI to 
3d Mar Div 

SANDERS, Oscar F (0398) MCAS Cher- 
Pt to3dMarDiv 

SHAW, Gordon W _ (0398) MAG-26 to 
istMarBrig 

a M (0398) AirFMFPac to 


v 

STEPHENS, David H (0398) 5thIinfBn 
to ForTrps FMFLant 

ST JOHN, Arna C (0898) MCB CamLej 
to ere ee! Providence 

TARTAGLIA, Carl (0398) IstMarDiv to 
SthRfiCo Ft Wayne tnd 

TEMPLETON, oor wh (6498) MCAS 
wheat Pt to IstMa 

— Clip L (e498) 2dMAW to Ist- 


wooo. Carl L (6498) 2dMAW to Ist- 


MASTER SERGEANTS 


ALLEN, William S (3361) 3dMarDiv to 
2d Mar Div 

ALL Roger E (3049) tstMarBrig to 
MarCorSupActy Phila 

ANDERSON, Ernest W (3371) 3dMarDiv 
to MCB CamLej 

BAILEY, Sam H (2131) IstMarBrig to 
MCS Quant 

BAIN, John J (0369) 3dMarDiv to 2d- 
Mar Div 

BELL, ist (6715) IstMAW to MCAS 
CherPt 

BOOSARD, Kenneth (0369) MCS Quant 
to MCB CamPen 

BOYLE. Joseph B (3371) 2dMarDiv to 
MCAS ElToro 

BRANDT, — D (0369) 3dMarDiv 


iv 
BURKE. John A (2529) IstMarDiv to 


MB NS SDiego 

CURTIS, Charles E (3121) MarCorComp 
Korea to MCAS ElIToro 

DANILUK, Peter J (O81!) tstMarBrig 
to ForTrps FMFPac 29 Palms 

DEARING, - “alae E (1371) 3dMarDiv 
to IstMarD 

DENNY, Elmer J (1391) ForTrps FMF- 
een to MCAS EIToro 

DENNIS, Everett L (3061) MCB Cam- 
Pen to MCB 29 Palms 

DIEHL, Albert H (3049) 2d55mmGun- 
Btry to MarCorComp Korea 

DINNAN JR, omen’, W (6661) Ist- 
MAW to MCAS Ch 

DOOLITTLE, Milton o “heh MCB 29 
Palms to MCAS EITor 

DOUHIT, Harry F (0369) 33dInfCo to 
istMarDiv 

DUFFUS, Donald A (3516) AirFMFPac 
to MCB CamPen 

DUFFY, Clinton R (1371) MCRD SDiego 
to ForTrps 29 Palms 

DUNLAP, Earl F (3049) IstMarBrig to 


SDiego 
ENDRICH, Samuel (3537) IstMAW to 
2dMarDiv 


FLYNN, James _— 9thSplinfCo to 
MCSC Albany 

FOSTER, Charles "D (0369) MarCorComp 
Korea to IstMarDiv 

GARRETT, James L_ (3411) MCRD 
SDiego to MCSC Barstow 

GETCHELL, Kenneth R = ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCAS EITor 

GILLIGAN, John J (1841) 3d MarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 

GODBEE, Herbert G _ (1169) MCAS 
Miami to MCB CamLej 

GUNTER, Melvin M_ (6511) MAD NA- 
TTC Jax to AirFMFLant 

HALL, James R_ (3049) MCS Quant to 
2dMarDiv CamLej 

HAMILTON, James (4029) MCS Quant 


a 
HAMILTON, Robert B (6413) MCS 
Quant to MCRD P 
HANDLEY, Theodore E near 3dMar- 


HARDT, Robert C 113) istMAW to 
MB NAS Lakehurst NJ 
HARRELSON, Marvin D (0369) 3dMar- 
Div to 2dMarDiv 
3dMarDiv to 


a 
HIBBARD, George V (0141) IstCommCo 
to MCB CamPen 
HOUTS, William H (0848) IstMarDiv 
to MarCorComp Korea 
fit i James T (3371) 3dMarDiv to 


JOHNSON, Irvin W (2311) MCRD 
i RD PI 


JOHNSTON JR, oe L (2639) Air- 
FMFPac to IstMarBri 

JOLLY, William C (S811) AirF MF Pac 
to 8th & “i”? WashDC 

JOUETT, Paul E (3411) MCRD SDiego 
to B CamPen 

KNIGHT, Edwin D (1811) IstMCRRD to 
ForTrps FMFLant CamLej 

LETSON, William R (3061) MCAS Cher- 
Pt to IstMarBrig 

LOHMANN, Gustave C (1519) MCS 
Quant to DofP NS TI SFran FFT 

LUND, Robert C (1349) MCSC Albany 
to MCRD P 

gi net John A (0369) 3dMarDiv to Ist- 


arDiv 
ga hg Henry F (6441) Air- 
R 
MAINARD, Alan C oe HQMC to 
Ss 


MARTINDALE, William E (0761) For- 
Trps FMFPac to MCB CamPen 

MC CANN, veg L (3049) 4thTrkCo 
to ere Albany Ga 

MC CARTY, Robert S (3516) 3dMarDiv 
to IstMarDiv 


MC KINNON JR, Angus B (3049) 3d- 
wie to MCSC Albany 
MC LLEN, Donald W ¥(3049) 3d Mar- 


Di “ ForTrps 29 Palms 
NANNEY JR, Meade M (2131) MB 
Ww amPen 


NARDOLILLO. Salvatore A Sg ld MC- 
Dd 0 MAD NATTU NAS Pncla 
NELSON, tedian WwW (0800) 3d Mar Div to 
istMarDiv 

NOLAN, Emery J (3371) MCRD SDiego 
to IstMarDiv CamPen 

O'CONNOR JR, Jack T (0141) MCB 
CamLej to MCB CamPen 

OOSTDAM, George R (6511) IstMAW 
to MCAS EIToro 

PALKO, Theodore J (4029) 9thMCRRD 
to MCRD PI 





EPE, ‘ther L (6614) IstMAW to 
er 


a 
ag hg Ww (0369) MCRD SDiego 


MCB Ca 
ROHRSCHEIE. Robert L am 3dMar- 
Div to AirFMFP: EIT 
rr. Ss A (6412) *istMarBrig to 
Bea 
SCHRUM, sGariton L (6413) 24MAW to 
MCRD 


SHAFFER, Robert (2561) IstMarDiv to 
CAS ElToro 
SHOTWELL. fecen vs (0369) 3dMar- 
Div to MCRD SDie 
SIMPSON, John L (bts) MCRD PI to 


DNA xRiv M 
a mese A Paul “ to121) MAG-31 to 


to MB NNSYD Portsmouth 

SMITH, Leslie V (6711) ‘Air FMF Pac to 
MCAS ElToro 

a Sg Matthew J (6613) MAD NA- 


aaron Anthony P (3516) IstMAW 
MCAS ElIToro 

STILL Ralph W (6413) IstMAW to 
MCAS ElToro 


or 
STONESTREET JR, Henry M_ (6727) 
MAD NAMTC Pt Mugu to MCAS El 


Toro 

SUTPHIN, Archie C (6671) AirFMFPac 
to MB NOTS China Lake 

TAMULAVAGE, Joseph E (6641) MCAS 
EIlToro to MCSA Phila 

TESSMER JR, August (0369) MCB 29 
Palms to I2thMCRRD 

THOMAS, Joseph (1371) 3dMarDiv_ to 
2dMarDiv 

THORNTON, James L sree AirFMF- 


Cc 

TOLDA, Albert (6431) MAD NATTC 
Jax to MCAAS Beaufort SC 

TYSON, Joseph C (0161) MAG-31 to 
MCS Quant 

VERSAW, Donald L (4631) tstMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen 

VOLPE, George A (3349) 3dMarDiv to 
MCSC Albany Ga 

WAKEFIELD, William G (7041) IstMar- 
Brig to MCAS EIToro 

WALTON, Chester E (3516) IstMAW to 
MCB 29 Palms 

WARNER JR, William J (3049) MCSC 
Albany to MCS Quant 

WEMYSS, Paul (2529) USS — 
to IstCommCo Worcester 

WILLIAMS, William R (esti) istMAW 
to 24MAW CherPt 

WILLS, John R (0111) MCB CamLej to 
MCAS ElToro 

WITT JR, — C (3061) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to MCB CamPen 

WORK, Robert J (0369) MCS Quant to 
2dMarDiv 

WRIGHT, Darrell G (3411) MCB Cam- 
Pen to MCRD Pl 

YARNELL, Earnest B (3411) 3dMarDiv 
to HQMC 


TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 


ADKINS, Kenneth W_ (0231) MCAS 
CherPt to 2dMarDiv CamLe} 
ADMIRE, Louis W (3516) MCAAS 
Mojave to 6thinfBn Houstor 
ALLEY, Arthur J (3049) 2d MarDiv to 
CamPen 
ARDIZZONE, ae (1341) MCB Cam- 


Cc 

ASHBY JR, Edward C (2181) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCS Quant 

ey Daughn K (1811) IstMar- 
Div to HQMC 

BAUGHER, Leonard W (1461) MCS 
Quant to MCAS EIToro 

ett William J (3049) 3dMarDiv 

CB CamPen 

BLACKWELL. — M (3371) 2dMar- 
Div to MCB CamPer 

BLIZARD, Herbert E (2131) istMarBrig 
to MCS Quant 

eg Cromwell G (3516) 2dMarDiv 


HQMU 
BOWSER. Paul "7 (1841) MCB CamPen 
to MarCasCo T ran 
BRAY, Billy S (3031) istMAW to FMF- 


a NB NorVa 

BROOKS, Buford W_ (3311) MCRD 
SDiego to MCB CamPen 

BROWNE JR, Samuel A_ (0761) ForTrps 
FMFPac to MCB CamPen 

BURKHART. Everett R (3537) IstMAW 
to 2dMarDiv CamLej 

at — G (1371) tstMarDiv 
to MCRD 

CARMICHAEL, Wallace J (0369) NAS 
Miramar to HQMC 

CARR, George F (6481) IstMAW to 
MCAS ElToro 

CASELLA, Michael P (2511) 9thMCRRD 
to MCRD SDiego 

CHERRY. Theodore A (6481) IstMAW 
to MAG-26 New River NC 

CLUTTER, Webster H (0369) Bridgeport 
Calif to HQMC 

COMBETTO en. Frank J (2539) MCB 
CamLej to MCRD SDiego 

CROWELL, caer W (3071) MAG-31 
to MCS Quant 

CURRAN, William J (0369) IstMCRRD 
to MCB CamPen 

DAVIS JR, = R (3311) 3dMarDiv to 
MCAS ElTor 

ota’ Daniel C (4312) IstMAW to 
H&SBN FMFPac 

DONALDSON. Clifford E (2171) MCSC 
Albany to MCS Quant 

DROPLA, Frank J (0141) ItstMarDiv to 
MB NS SDiego 
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DUGAN, John J (3537) MCRD PI to 
MCS Quan 

i gee John E (4029) MCRD Pi to 

DUNGAN Donald Cc ogada MCRD 
ip to MCB 29 Palm 


DURHAM, .a g., (184!) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrps 29 Pal 
DUVALL, Billy P (6621) MCS Quant to 


MCSA Phila 

EARLY, Jacob N (1169) 3dMarDiv to 
MCR Diego 

EICHNER, John L (0369) IstMarDiv to 


19thinfCo Peoria 
"7 a SON, Goctae H (0141) 5thMCRRD 
NAS Anacostia WashD 
ESTERGALL Hit, James J (0141) FMF- 
Pace to MB NB Bklyn 
EVANS, Richard E (6511) 


IstMAW to 
MAD NATTC Jax 
FILKINS, Frederick . (1349) MCRD 
SDiego to MCB Cam 
FINN, Thomas J 311) 3dMarDiv to 
CRD SDiego 
FLORES, nell R (2011) 3dMarDiv to 
MCRD SD 
FLYNN, Robert F (1841) 3dMarDiv to 


ForTrps CamLej 

GAMBERT, David G aa AirF MF Pac 
to 6thMCRRD Atlanta 

GAR MARPAC to 


CIA, Ramon vl 
istMarDiv FMF Cam 
GASPARD, George (3371) 3dMarDiv to 
a 


MCB CamLej 
GATTIS, Robert A (0369) MB NGF 
WashDC to Cc 
GAUTHIER, Richard J L pom 3dOrd- 
FidMainCo to MCB CamP 
GOSSMAN, — A (0369). istMarDiv 
to ItstMarBri 
GRIFFIN, Samuel L (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
MB NB 
GUPCHIK ~Georae S (3516) tstMarDiv 
to MC3 en 
HADLEY Tae Glen M (6413) ItstMAW 
to MAD NATTC Mfs 
ag Robert H *(3441) istMCRRD 
MCB CamLej 
HARE OW. George M (1371) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrps FMFLant CamLej 


HAWES, Albert B (2111) MCRD SDiego 
to tstMarDiv CamPen 
2dMarDiv 


NGER, Flovd R (1371) 
to ForTrns FMFLant CamLej 
HOGELAND( Joseph H (0369) istMarDiv 


to IstMarBri 
HOLILOPETER, Ralph Ps! (3537) Ist- 
MAW to ForTrps Cam 
HUBER, Frank E (Gant) “MCRD SDiego 
to MCAS ElIToro 


eee * read (6413) 


IstMAW to MCAS 
sock. "Charles L (3371) MCB CamLej 
to MCRD Pl 
JOHNSON, John A (6412) are MA- 
RTC NAS Mopls to MCAS ElTor 
istMarDiv to 


JOHNSON. Jo bn W (0369) 
MB NAS Miramar SDieqgo 
JOHNSON, ‘‘L” “C’’ (0369) MCB Cam- 


Pen to MB FleActy Yokusuka Japan 
JOHNSON, Richard (1169) MCB CamLej 
o MCS Quant 
JONES, Willis L (6442) MAD NATTC 
Mfs to MCAS CherPt 
KANE, William J (0811) MCS Quant to 
(5immHowBn 


hila 
KEMPER, Chauncey R (3537) 3dMarDiv 


to IstMarDiv 

KEROACK, Bernard W (6412) MAD 
- dia Mfs to NAS So Weymouth 
—., 4 E (2511) MCB CamPen 
to MCRD 

KLOSE, Kenneth J (6621) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 

KNOX, Jerry M_ (1811) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 

KOLEHMAINEN, Henry M T= (3516) 

~RD PI to MCB CamPen 

LAING, tvan A_ (6413) IstMAW to 
MCAS ElTor 

LANDY, Morton S (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMarDiv 

LANE, Clinton E (231!) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

LANE, june . = MarCorComp 
Korea to 2dMa 

LENNON, Virgil 'G (0369) istMarDiv to 
istMar ri 

LEPCZYK, Marion J (3537) ForTrps 
FMFLant to HQMC 

LEWIS, Cash C (3371) MCRD to Ist- 
Mar Div 

MAHER, otal (0441) AirFMFPac to 
MCB CamPe 

MARICH, "Michael (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMarDi 

MARSHALL, Russell H {er MAD 
NATTC Mfs to MAD NAMTC Pt Mugu 


MASTERS, Billy G (371) MCRD SDiego 
to a E!Toro 
David H 


MASTERS, gon) MB NS 
SanJuan_ PR to 2dMarDiv 
MAURI, Enrique - (3431) IstMCRRD 
to MCAS EiTor 
MAXWELL, Charles E (1169) IstMAW 
to 2dMarDiv 
MC BRIDE, Charles W (0369) 8thmm- 
AAABtry to IstMarDiv 

John C (6413) IstMAW to 


mc COY, 
2dMAW 

MC CRANIE JR, Irvan H (0369) MCRD 
SDiego to IstMarDiv 

MC MAHON, George A (3061) IstMarDiv 
to MCB 29 Palms 

MC KEAN, Billie L (0811) IstMarDiv to 


MCB CamPen 

MC KNIGHT, Jacob | (1169) MCSC 
Albany to MB NB Portsmouth Va 

MEADE, James M (3516) IstMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 

MIHELARAKIS, John S (6461) IstMar- 
Brig to MCAS ElToro 

MILLS. Robert L (2639) 3dMarDiv to 
12thMCRRD 

MOORE, Brian S (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 


ag Elmer a (4029) MCAS EltToro 
to MCRD SDie 


MOORE, Robert J (6412) = NATTC 
Mfs to MARTC NAS Mi 


iam 
MORRILL JR, Edward e Gi7) MCSC 
Albany to 3dOrdFidM 
MOXLEY, William H (0369) istMarDiv 
to MB NAS Atsugi Japa 
NELSON, James A (3045) “MCSFA SFran 
to istMarBrig 


NEWMAN, Brace F (0369) IstMarDiv to 


istMarBrig 
UANEZ, Frank (0369) istMarDiv to 
istMarBrig 
NUCCI, be a4 Pep HQMC to 
ForTrps FMF CamLej 
sey er an (3537) 3dMarDiv 
0 
MARTD MA- 


OLSON, Leland a“ ‘(6412 
NAS Mols to MCAS EIToro 
OLSON, Milford C (3371) MN NB 

Vallejo Calif to istMarBrig 
O'NEILL, George E (0141) 4thMCRRD 


: 2dMarDiv 

O'ROURKE, Robert P (0141) 4thMCRRD 
to MCR 

PAILING, James N 3049) 2dMarDiv to 


istMarBrig 
ae Charles (0369) 3dMarDiv to 


2d 
(1419) IstMar- 


PHILLIPS, Howard a 
Div to MCRD SDie 

POWERS, William H (6811) IstMAW to 

MCAS CherPt 


PUTNAM, Roger D (0848) IstMAW to 
ist Mar Div 

RICHMOND, Robert F (0369) MCRD 
oe to istMarDiv 

RINAUDO, Carmen P (2639) MCRD 
SDiego to HQ 

ag agg — L (0369) IstMarDiv 
o Is 

ROBINSON, ‘Robert Ss al istMarDiv 


to I6thinfCo Duluth Min 
ee ns William L (O14) 6thMC- 
RRD to MarDiv 
ROHRS, paaaals E. (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMarDiv 
istMarBrig to 


ROSS, William G (2311) 
MCS Quant 
ROWLES, Rcotertel W (6412) IstMar- 


Div to MCB mPen 
neers JR, obert . i 3dMAW 
MCAS EIToro Ye (2th RRD 
ne a a JR, Gitbert A (6511) 
stMAW to MCAS ElTor 
RUS Tic, Edward =— ‘ForTros FMF- 


Lant to MB NB lyn 
SALDIVAR JR, Santos G (0369) MCRD 
SDiego to IstMarDiv 
CHEZ, Mike (0369) MB NavActy Pt 
Lyautcy to IstMar 


oe ee. Jerry He wigs) istMarDiv to 
scott. 3 a P (0231) MAG-31 to 
ej 
SHIVELY, "Leale G (1169) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 
SIMM +" Lewis i Pine MCB Cam- 
Pen to MCAS 
SMITH, Eben N (igi oat) MB Wash 
DC to MB NB 
SMITH, Edd L aN) 3dMarDiv to 
MCAS ElToro 
SMITH, Raymond K (1371) 3dMarDiv 


Mar Div 
SOUTH HALL, Richard J (0211) 3dMarDiv 
to 2dMarDiv 


bag oe Billie R (0369) tstMarDiv 
to IstMarSrig 
SPENCER, Donald G (3049) 3dMarDiv 


to MCB Cam 

SPORBERT in, “Emile (0811) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrps CamLej 

STANSPERRY, Ralph D (3371) 3dMar- 


Div to MCB L 
STAR®UCK, James W_ (6413) MAD 
NATTC Mfs to MCAS CherPt 
STERN, Herbert (1371) ItstMarDiv to 
MC Pi 
STRONG, Charles ‘. Basted MCRD 
eeu to MCB Car 
ST he do Volley E nd Mar Div to Ist- 
iv 
agi} AN, Charles R (251!) 9th- 
MCRRD to IstMarDiv 
TAYLOR, Harold G (4131) MCS Quant 
to HOMC 
TAYLOR, Johnnie B (0369) MCRD PI 
to 38thinfCo Montgomery 
ee ete (2111) IstMarBrig to 
THORNTON Joseph O (6671) Ist- 
MAW to MB NOTS China Lake 


TILTON, Arthur L (0141) MB NB Brem 
to _tstMarDiv 
TINDELL, nee R (2543) 


9thMCRRD 

to MCAS EITor 

bi Jackson E (0369) IstMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 

TUCKER, David F (1831) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 

TURNER, Harold F (2529) MB NB 
Bklyn to LanForTraULant 

WALLACE, Earl W = istMarDiv 
to IstWpnsBn Forest Park 

bag ys aeawe F (6413) IstMAW to 
MCAS. E!ITor 

wana. John ‘D (3049) IstMarBrig to 


MarCorSupActy Phila 
WEITLAUF, Alpheous H (0369) 3dMar- 


Div to IstMarDiv 
WILCOX, Neal D (3071) 9thMCRRD to 


MCAS E!IToro 

WILLIAMSON, Jarrell S (3516) MCSC 
Albany to MCB CamPen 

WINTJEN, Lawrence A (3361) MCRD 


SDiego to IstMarDiv CamPen 


STAFF SERGEANTS 
Charles A (0141) 24MAW to 
ABDULLA, Esmile J (0311) tstMarDiv 
to MB NB Brem 


ABENE, Charles F (1841) IstMCRRD to 
ForTrps FMFPac 29 Palms 


ABBATE, 
HQMC 


ACOSTA JR, Raymond (2531) ForTrps 
FMFPac to MCRD SDiego 
TURN PAGE 


Cun Tavern 
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"When ye get a little time in the Corps, ye won't 
be forgetting important details like posting 
your new billet to Leatherneck!"' 
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TRANSFERS (cont.) 


ADAMONIS JR, Julius (1833) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrps CamLej 

AKERS, Carlton W (6441) MAD NATTC 
Mfs to tstMarBrig 

ALEXANDER, James E (2531) 2dMarDiv 
to MCRD SDiego 

ALGER, Robert E (6413) MAD NATTC 
Mfs to MCAS CherPt 

ALLEN, wat’ A - (2111) MCS Quant to 
MCB C 


am 

ALLEN, Melvin S (6441) IstMarBrig to 
MCS Quant 

ALLMON, Alvin A (0369) MCS Quant 
to MB NavActy Pt Lyautey 

ARDITI, Theodore A (0369) 3dMarDiv 
to ItstMarDiv 

ag ag Clem (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
istM 

ASARO, Joseph (6431) IstMAW to MAD 
NATTC Jax 


AUSTIN, son, (3371) 3dMarDiv_ to 
BABBS, i (3371) 3dMarDiv to 


BACA, Frank P (0369) MCRD SDiego 
to istMarDiv 
BAGGETT, Chester E (3516) 3dMarDiv 


. iby 

BAKER, Robert E (0369) MB NRC 
Camp Elliott to IstMarDiv 

BALDWIN, Henry W (6641) istMarBrig 
to MCAS CherPt 

BANKS, Ry C (4611) AirFMFPac to 
MAD NATTU N Pnela 

BANTLEON -. — R (2531) MCRD 
Pi to MCRD S 4 

BARR, Allen - “3371) 3dMarDiv to 


Cc Diego 
BASS, David E (3049) 2dMarDiv to 
BATISTE, peer J (0369) MCRD 


BEASLEY JR, Joseph ad (6461) MCRD 
SDiego to MCAS EIToro 

BEAUCHENE, Kenneth J (0369) 3dMar- 
Div to IstMarDiv 

BELL, William H (0369) 3dMarDiv to 


MCRD PI 

BIRDSONG, Charles W (2111) 2dMarDiv 
to MCS Quant 

BLAKELY, Robert - badd e MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCB Cam 

BLACK, ll L FG!) 3dMarDiv to 


EIT 

BOBB, John oe (2111) MCRD SDiego to 
istMarDiv 

BOLDES, Melvin L (6511) IstMAW to 
MCAS Toro 

BORDEN, Aaron P (6511) AirFMFPac 
to MAD NATTC Jax 

BOTTOMS. a H (3071) tstMarBrig 
te MCAS ElTor 

BOYLE, a, 'N (1911) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 

BRILEY, “‘R” “on eae? MAD NATTC 
Mfs to MCAAS Beaufor' 

BROCIOUS, Duane E (3041) MCS Quant 
to MCB CamPen 


hg a Donald E (3531) MCRD Pl 
BROTHERTON, cones D (6441) Ist- 


MarBrig to MARTC NAS Columbus 

BROWN, Comer 3o16) 12thMCRRD to 
ForTrps 29 Palms 

BROWN, George A — ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to MCRD SDie 

BRYANT, a a Jj (0369) MCRD SDiego 
to istMarD 

BUCKNER, _Georse 1 (3031) MCS Quant 


ri 
ety og By xo taal K (0741) IstMAW 


to Palm 

BURCHFIELD. Ronald S (0369) 3dMar- 
Div to 2dMarDiv 

BURKE, George E (0369) MB NAD 


arDiv 
CADIENTE, Ames D (6410) tstMarBrig 
to MAG-26 New River N 
CARR JR, John C (6481) IstMAW to 
MCAS ElToro 
CARTER, Crayton F (0369) MCRD 
npiene to istMarDiv 
CARTER, Lincoln J (3041) MCS Quant 
to IstMarTrig 
CASTAGNETTO. Vernon E (0369) MCRD 
pee FF to IstMarDiv 
CHAPMAN, Oscar ‘‘B’’ (2511) MCRD 
SDiego to MCAS ElToro 
CHIARELLO, Raffella (0369) 3dMarDiv 
to IstMarDiv 
CHILDERS JR, George i. (3516) 3dMar- 
Div to ForTrps Camb 
CHINTALA, John B (662 1) IstMAW to 
Ww 


NATT 

CLARK, George R (3371) IstMarBrig to 
istMarDiv 

CLUBB, Boyd f (0141) HQMC to For- 
Trps FMFLa 

COLEMAN, Donald J (3041) 9thMCRRD 
to MCB CamPen 

— JR, "William D (0369) MCRD 


iv 
cook Rodney (0231) 3dMarDiv to 
EIToro 
COWAN, Richard H (0369) MCRD 
$Di arDiv 
7. Bobby R_ (1841) 3dMarDiv to 
t 


n 

CRAIG, Clayton C (0741) i Quant 
to 8th75mmAAABtry Great Fa 

CYR. Francis V_ (2161) SémarDiv to 
MCAS CherPt 

CYRUS, James L (3051) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to MCB CamPen 

DALGARN, Lawrence P (1811) 3dMarDiv 
to MCSC Barstow 

eet Angelo C (3049) 3dMarDiv to 

MCAAS Beaufort SC 

DANIELS, Walter S (2531) MB NS TI 
SFran to MCRD SDiego 

DARLINGTON, Earl G (0369) MCRD 
Pi to MCB CamPen 

DAVIDSON, Paul M (0369) IstMarDiv 
to MB FleActy Yokusuka Japan 

DAWSON, Samuel L_ (2531) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCRD SDiego 

DEARMOND, Robert L (0369) MCRD 
SDiego to IstMarDiv 


Seek, William E (3041) 26thSplinf- 
Co to MCSC Albany Ga 

DEUCHARS, Eason C (0144) 9th- 
MCRRD to tstMarDiv 

—_ Bg e (0369) istMarDiv to 


SupActy Phila to MCAS 

DIXON, Floyd L (0811) it MarBrig to 
ForTrps 29 Palms 

DOUCETTE, Morosia J (0369) MCS 


DOUGLAS, Ed ward a3 (2511) t2thmMC- 
Div 
DUGAS JR, Louis D (3537) ItstMarDiv 


s 
ELDRIDGE, William A_ (3041) MCSC 
Albany to ItstArmdPhibCo Gulfport 
ELKINS, James W (3371) 3dMarDiv to 

MCRD SDiego 

ah pag : (6413) MAD NA- 

FELICIANO,. Pedro R (1811) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrps CamLej 

ey oy Carlos az (2531) IstMarDiv 

MCRD SDiego 

FICHTHORN: Donald G (1345) 3dMar- 
Div to MCS Quant 

FISH, David (2531) IstMarDiv_ to 
MCRD SDiego 

FITZSIMMONS, Marion V (0369) MCSC 
Barstow to IstMarDiv 

LYNN. George R (6641) IstMAW to 
MCRD SDiego 

FORRESTER, Edward C (3241) MB 
NMD Yorktown to 2dMarDiv 

FOX, Joseph B (3049) MCB CamLej to 


MCB CamPen 
FRANTUM. JR, Albert 3 Ra ForTrps 
FMFLant to MB NB Bklyn 
FRY, James R (0369) istMarDiv to 
MCRD 
GALE, Donald C (0849) IstMarBrig to 


arDiv 

GALLIS, Steve A (3371) MCRD SDiego 
MCB CamPen 

ay William (3300) MCRD SDiego 


MCB CamPer 

GARDNER, Sarton G (6412) MAD NA- 
TTC Mfs to MCAS CherPt 

GASMAN, Thomas M_ (0369) MCRD 
SDieso to istMarDiv 

GEER, Robert W (1833/1841) IstMar- 
Brig to MCB CamPen 

GENT, Thomas P (3371) tstMarDiv to 
MCRD PI 


GEORGE, Kenneth W_ (3041) MCSC 
Albany to MCAS CherPt 

GERRARD, Robert E (2011) tstMarBrig 
to 2dMarDiv 

GIBNEY, William A_ (2131) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCS Quant 

GILFEDDER, Roy R ret AY MAD NA- 
TTC Jax to MCAS Che 

GILLESPIE, Raymond c rs MCSC 
Albany to 24MAW 

GILLION, Leroy E (3371) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

GOLDNER, Jacob C (0141) IstAutmv- 
FidMainCo to MCB CamPen 

GOMEZ, Raynaldo A (0369) MCS Quant 
to MCB CamPen 

GOODING, Cari C (3537) 8thMCRRD to 
ForTrps 29 Palms 


GREER, ‘William 4 (1861) IstMarDiv to 


ForTrps 29 Palm 


GRIFFIN, Edward c (0369) 3dMarDiv to 


istMarDiv 


HARGROVE, Curtiss J (1514) MCS 


Quant to DofP NS TI SFran 


HARLEY, William - (0369) MCRD 
HARMON, Clyde E * (3051) istMarBrig 
oM arstow 
HARRIS, Billy M (e360) Famed Ft 
° 
HARRIS, James A ors) 2dMarDiv to 


MCSC Albany 
H 


AUN, James A (3371) istMarBrig to 


4 


HAWKINS, Marion R_ (0369) MCRD 


SDiego to IstMarDiv 


HAY, William F (3131) MCSFA SFran 


to IstMarDi 
HA 


iv 
YES, Donald L (1169) IstMAW to 


istMarDiv 


HAYES, Waymon L (0811) 3dMarDiv to 


istMarDiv 


i 
HEALY, James D (0369) MCRD SDiego 


to IstMarDiv 


HEFNER, — M (3371) 3dMarDiv 


to IstMa 


HEMINGWAY. Todd W (0369) MCRD 


Pl to 2dMarDiv 


os Curtis R (2771) IstMar- 
Ti SFra 


Div to DofP 


n 
HOLIBONICH, Ben a MCRD 


navine to 


MCB Cam 
VIND, Jerry G sass) ForTrps FMF- 


"a to MCRD SDiego 


HOWIE, Harold H (3371) MCRD 


Diego to Ist MarDiv CamPen 


Ss 
HUDDLESTON, Johnnie } b ceeil FMF.- 


Pac to IstMarDiv Cam 
at Ae Charles (6431) PastMarBrig 


oro 
Aha hr E (2511) 3dMarDiv to 
IMMENHAUSEN JR, Walter G (1811) 


3dMarDiv to IstMarDiv 


i 
JACK 4% sgl m (1121) 6thAW- 


Btry t 
JE 


0 B Ca 
NSEN, Donald D (3531) 3dMarDiv to 


istMarDiv 


JOHNSON, Harold B (3516) IstMarDiv 
' SFran 
JOHNSON, Olevia (3531) MCB CamLej 


to MCB CamPen 


JONES, Sam E (0369) MCRD SDiego 


to IstMarDiv 


JONES JR, “tie N (3041) 3dMarDiv 


to 9thMCR 


KEKHUNA, Paul K (0369) MCRD 
i 


SDiego to IstMarDiv 


KIENAST, Charlies F (3041) MCSC 


Albany to 9thMCRRD 
KING, John R (3516) IstMAW to 
MCAS ElIToro 


KING, Wade D (3036) MCSC Albany 


to IstMarBrig 


KIRKLEY, Dewey J (1811) 3dMarDiv to 
Lej 


ForTrps ‘Caml 


KLEIN, rae J (6511) MAD NATTC 


Jax to MCAAS Beaufort 


KLISH, nats J (3516) MarCorComp 


Korea to MCAS EIToro 


KNIGHT, William A (0369) 3dMarDiv 


to MCRD SDiego 
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co (3041) ItstAWEtry to 


MCS Quan 
KOPECKY JR, Edward (2531) IstMar- 
Brig to IstMarDiv 
MAN JR, Joseph B (0369) MCRD 
SDiego to IstMarDiv 
eg yo BA (3371) MCRD SDiego 


amPen 
Lamers. Letcher S (6461) IstMAW to 


MCS Quant 

LANKAS, “Albert J (3371) 2dMarDiv to 
istMarBrig 

LANSING, Neer E (6431) Seormete 
to MARTD MARTC NA 

LAOLAGI, iy ted ” (3121) istMarBrig 
to MCB 29 Pal : 
ag ee Merle “A (1841) IstMarDiv 

am 

LEASE, Elmer t (1371) 3dMarDiv to 
MCS Quant . 

LE BLANC, Freddie J (0369) MB NRS 
NB NorVa to MCB CamPen 

LEVAY, Joel F (6413) MAD NATTC 

o MC CherPt 
LINKOUS, onpel G_ (3041) MCSC 
n P.H, 

LITTLE, Robert A (6413) IstMAW to 
M erPt 

LuTZ, —— T (6412) MAD NATTC 

s NAS Norv 


a 
MAC DONALD, Thomas H (6412) HQ- 
MC to IstMarBri rig 
MAGERS, Donald P (3011) 2dMarDiv 
to MCRD Pl 
ere .- ee (4312) MCB CamPen to 
ie 


George 


CRD SDiego 

AKOS, John R (i4tl) IstMAW to 
2dMarDiv 
MANNING, Robert B (1316) MCRD 
SDiego to MCB CamPen 


MANNING, — T (4631) HQMC to 


MCB Cam r 

MARSIGLIA, "Miguel A_ (6413) MAD 
NATTC Mfs to MARTC NAS Atlanta 

MARTIN, Francis (3531) AirFMFPac to 
MCAS ElToro 

MARTIN, Paul S (0811) 3dMarDiv to 


Div 
MAYNARD. Moses (3537) MCRD SDiego 
to IstMarDiv 
wie MB Nw Gary B gre = Quant 


CRD 
WN, John C (6431) MAD NA- 
x to MARTD MARTC NAS 


MC INTYRE, “ones B (0141) MCS 


CB CamPen 
MC KEEVER JR, Edward L (0369) MCS 
Quant to MCB CamPen 
ate ENNEY, “ae P (6511) MAD 
TTC Jax to MCAAS Beaufort 
me TAUGHLIN, Edwin R (2533) MCAS 
Kaneohe A yf to FMFLant CamLej 


MC LAUGHLIN, Thomas C (6731) Ist- 
MAW to MCAS CherPt 
MELIOUS, Frederick D_ (6412) MAD 


NATTC Mfs to MCAS CherPt 
oe os kd L (3049) IstSupCo 


MCB Cam 
MILEY. chariie. w (0369) 3dMarDiv to 

IstMarDiv 
MILLER, Clyde B (0141) 6thAWBtry to 

MCB Cam 


en 
MINTZ, George L (2111) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to MCS Quant 
Mi TCHELL, Lloyd D (0369) 3dMarDiv 
to IstMarDiv 
MOBLEY JR, Ado (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
InfSchol Ft Benning Ga 
MOLE, “ane K pits MAD NATTC 
Mfs to MCAAS B 
MONELL, Kenneth a 710369) 2dMarDiv 
to gaa Ft Benning (am 
( 


MORRIS, Kenneth a MCRD 
SDiego to MCB Ca 
MUNDY, Frank s. Peotat) MARTD 


MARTC NAS Miami - a arDiv 

MURPHY, Elgin W (3041) MCSC Al- 
bany to 5thEngrCo Roanoke Va 

NATTRESS, — H (6731) IstMAW 
o MCAS ElTor 

NAVAROLI, Vietor A soem) NB Nav- 
Acty Pt Lyautey to 2dMarDiv 

NELS 3 — L (0781) 3d Mar Div to 
MCB Palm 

NE WON, Raymond D (0369) 3dMarDiv 
to IstMarDiv 

NICHOLAS. Richard B (3051) 3dMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen 

= Norman E (Olat) MARTD MARTC 
NAS Anacostia to 2dMarDiv 

NOEL, eon J retrihy 5thMCRRD to 
MCAS Cher 

O'BRIEN "ery T (6731) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 

O'DONNELL. ante = (6641) IstMAW 

uf 


RS, James L (3056) istMarBrig to 
ar arDiv 
ie MCB CamPe at R (3041) 2dMarDiv 
ENIX, oly M (2101) tstMarDiv to 
Pe NAS Corp’ 
PICOU, Noel N (3412) 6thMCRRD to 
MCRD PI 


PIERCE, Charles W Beng 9thMCRRD 
to MarCorCruitSta LRoc 

Se og ae R_ (3049) Portrps FMFPac 
0 


Pen 
PLUMMER, Daniel D (3041) HQMC to 
istMarBrig 
PORTER aR, nel L (1841) 3dMarDiv 
to MCSC Alban 
PREDARIS, Sprio’ G (6811) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherP 
PUTNAM, Gilbert W orn MCRD 
SDiego to MCB Cam 
RAMAGE, Rubel H most) 9thMCRRD 
to MCB CamPen 


RA ues, Gerald J (0741) MCRD SDiego 
MCB 29 Pal 


to alms 

REEDER, Oscar E (6481) ip NATTC 
Mfs to MARTC NAS Columbus 

REYNOLDS, George H (6431) MAD 
NATTC Jax to 2dMAW 

RICE, Richard L (3021) IstMarBrig to 


IstMarDiv 

RICHARDSON, William P (7041) Ist- 
MarBrig to MCAS CherP 

RICHART, Charles ed (2636) MCB Cam- 
Pen to istMarBri 

ROBBINS JR, Albert F (121) tstMar- 
Brig to IstMarDiv 

= ERTS, a ‘c (1841) 4thMCRRD 


cB C 
ROBICHAUD. Raymond P (0369) MB 
NavActy Pt Lyautey to 2dMarDiv 
ROEL JR, Robert (1861) istMarDiv to 
ForTrps 29 Palms 
ROES FR, pag . Rs on MB NMD 
Yorktown to MCB mPen 
aay H ~— _ (Salt) MCSC Albany 


ROSENBERG,” ‘Bernard (2533) IstMar- 
Brig to 2d Mar 

ROSS JR, Albert L (0369) MCRD SDiego 
to MCB CamPen 

ROY, William A (0141) MCS Quant to 
MCB CamPen 

eee "ehanie E (6731) IstMAW to 

MCAS CherPt 

SARTOR, Coreere W_ (0141) MB NB 
NorVa to MCB CamPen 

SCARBROUGH, Richard. . (6711) Air- 
FMFPac to MCAS EiTor 

SCHOMISCH, Erwin W (0141) MCB 29 
ete to 12thMCRRD 

<< MACHER, John P (0369) MB NRS 

B NorVa to MCB CamPen 

SCHAWA RZER, Frederick J "(3371) MCS 
Quant to MB NB Gtm 

SCOTT, Jesse M (3041) MCSC Albany 
to MCB C 


() amLe 

ey Monge G (3421) 3dMarDiv to 
MCSC Albany Ga 

SHAY JR, "sets C (3516) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 

SHEPARD, Merle E (1841) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrps 29 Palms 

ae” ot. re H (1811) IstMAW to 
st 

SHULTZ, Richard L (6715) MCAS Cher- 
Pt to MCAS ElIToro 

—, — Ww *(0369) Barstow to 
stM 

SLOTE. Gilbert R (2111) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

SMART, , E (1381) IstMarBrig to 
2d Mar Div 

SMITH IR, Harold (3041) MCAF New 
River to MB Clarksville Tenn 

ae , ‘ (6442) istMAW to 


dMAW Che 
sMiTi Joseph | re (2111) MCB CamLej 
MCS Qua 
SMITH. aan R (1514) IstMarDiv to 
MarCasCo TI ran 
SNYDER, Guy W (1371) IstMAW to 
MCS Quant 
ate Jake L (3371) 2dMarDiv to 
SPEIGHTS, Robert J (1371) 3dMarDiv 
MarDiv 
STAFFORD, og E . oe” MCAS 
STEVENS, Herbert W (6613) MAD NA- 
fs to 24dMAW Beaufort 
a ana Fy & E ane MCSC Bar- 
STOGSDILL, Charles R (2631) IstMar- 
Brig to IstMarDiv 
ay andl Jack (2511) istMarBrig to MCS 
ah gg JR, Reheet L (3041) (8th- 
Rfl o MCB Cam 
* Roy F (0848) 3dMarDiv to 
ps Paims 
WEET,_ Russell o (1371) MCRD Pl 
m 
et uaa W (3051) MCSC 
CB CamPen 
SYL ESTER, Mjonald K OMe IistMar- 
Bra to MARTD MARTC NAS Oak 
TAFOLLA, Ralph A_ (0369) MCRD 
iv 
TAPPA, Charles L (6711) AirFMFPac 


to MC ElToro 
TAYLOR, — R (0141) MCRD Pl 
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to MCB CamPen 

THOMAS, Robert R (0231) MCRD 
SDiego to IstMarDiv 

THOMPSON, Adel _ E (2itt) ForTrps 


FMFLant to MAD NATTC Jax 
. y H (6431) MAD NA- 


TTC Jax to MAG-3 

THU co ue —, sf (3531) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCB Cam 

TISDALE, Wiliam "e (3371) MCRD 


SDiego to LanForTraUPac 

TOTARO, Lawrence F (3371) 2dMarDiv 
to IstMarBrig 

TREWHITT, Cari D (1341) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrps CamLej 


VANCE, Joseph (1371) MCRD SDiego 
to istMarDiv 
VINCENT, Edwin A (2111) MCRD 


SDiego to MB Clarksville Tenn 

waeete, James P (0848) MCS Quant 
to MCRD PI 

WALDROP JR, Paul N (353!) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrps CamLej 

WEISSFLOG, Herbert M (1121) IstMAW 
to 2dMarDiv 

WHAPHAM, Edward W (6413) IstMar- 
Brig to MCS Quant 

WHITE, Jonas L — MCSC Albany 
to I9thRfiCo El Paso 

WILLIAMS, A ge nal , (6413) IstMar- 
Brig to MCAS Cher 

WILLIAMS, Rafe wart) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamLej 

wih senee. Baaene H (1841) 3dMar- 
Div to MCS Qua 

WILLIE, John W (40s) MAD NATTC 
Mfs to MCAS CherPt 

ZIMMER, Francis G (3041) MCAS 
Miami to 2dMarDiv 
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LOWER PRICE 
BETTER QUALITY 
ALL NEW BINDER 


You'll find this completely new bril- 
liant’ green and gold binder ideal to: 


*Have your 


Leathernecks 
readily 
at hand. 


*Save money— 






This is the newest edition of 
an old favorite with Leather- 
neck readers. The popular 
binder has been redesigned; 
covers have been strength- 
ened for extra wear, and the 
Marine emblem is embossed 
both on the front and spine in gold. Best of all, due to 
the demand for these quality binders, THE PRICE 
HAS BEEN REDUCED! 

Now you can have one of these binders, which holds 
twelve issues of LEATHERNECK, for only $2.00. 

It’s a quick, simple operation to insert your magazines 
with the flexible, all metal, hangers supplied with the 
binder. 

Order yours now by filling out the coupon below. The 
low price of $2.00 includes handling and postage. 


Cost is lowest yet! 





LEATHERNECK Bookshop 
P.O. Box 1918 
Washington 13, D. C. 


Please send me a LEATHERNECK Binder at the new 
reduced price of $2.00. 
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THE ROCK 


[continued from page 27] 


Greer had won the Silver Star Medal 
on his first day on Corregidor. He was 
posthumously honored when the de- 
stroyer USS Charles R. Greer was com- 
missioned, bearing his name. 

I looked around, befuddled by 
memories, at the rusty guns of Battery 
Grubbs, now broken loose from their 
carriage and standing breech up and 
muzzle down. I had been present when 
the guns had been disabled before 
leaving them for the Japanese. I 
walked to the Battery entrance and 
read again the sign: “Battery Grubbs. 
Named in honor of Hayden Grubbs, 
IstLt. Inf. USA. Killed in action Oct. 
1899, at Tabuan, P.I.’”’ On the parapet 
above that sign I had downed a bottle 
of Scotch in celebration of my 2I1st 
birthday, oblivious to the shells and 
bombs that fell nearby. 

From Grubbs we made our way to 
Battery Smith and then up Cheney 
Ravine to the Topside Barracks. The 
hull of the once-beautiful barracks 
looms eerily against the skyline now, 
mute evidence of the constant hail of 
deadly missiles fired by the Japanese 
artillery and dropped from high-flying 
bombers. Hundreds of 500-lb. U. S. 
bombs, rendered useless when all of 
our bombers were shot down or des- 
troyed on the ground, are now stacked 
in neat rows on the bottom deck of 
the gutted barracks. 

From Topside Barracks we drove 


past the tangled jungle which has en- 
gulfed the old Parade Ground, down 
South Shore Road to Battery Wheeler 
and Battery Geary. I then wanted to 
see the old vault headquarters of ‘““M” 
Company, 4th Battalion. It took some 
Eagle Scout woodscraft, but I found 
it. Afterward we continued down the 
hill through San Pablo Barrio and on 
to Bottomside and the second of the 
three small villages which existed on 
the island before the war, San Jose 
Barrio. 

Keeping on the southern (seaward) 
side of the “Rock” we again passed 
the South Mine Dock. Although the 
old dock still stands on the Bottomside 
area’s northern shore, it is no longer 
used. All boats arriving tie up at the 
Mine Dock just below the mouth of 
Queen’s Tunnel. 

Using machetes we hacked our way 
to where I knew the entrance to 
Queen’s should be and finally stumbled 
upon a narrow, rock- and debris-filled 
opening in the hillside. Entering, we 
found the tunnel we sought, littered 
with wreckage which apparently re- 
sulted from intentional demolition by 
the Japanese forces. 

Leaving Queen’s Tunnel, we circled 
the southern edge of Molinta Hill and 
fought our way out on the “tail of the 
tadpole.” In the wreckage of the 92d 
Garage area we had survived one of 
the most miserable periods of our 
captivity. While awaiting transporta- 
tion to Manila for the proud victory 
parade of our captors, we had been 
packed together like sardines. Sick, de- 
jected and in many cases wounded, we 
waited under the boiling sun for two 
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weeks amid the stench of unburied 
bodies and swarming flies. Everyone, 
to a man, was happy to get away from 
the sordid scene, even to walk in the 
parade down Manila’s_ crowd-lined 
streets. 

From the old garage area and its 
unpleasant memories we hacked our 
way eastward until we encountered a 
trail through the trees and underbrush. 
Following this trail, often so gripped 
by the jungle that determining direc- 
tion was impossible, we made our way 
almost to the end of Monkey Point. 
We decided to forego the visit to 
Hooker Point, eastern-most tip of 
Corregidor, and left the southern edge 
of the narrow strip and began making 
our way westward along the north 
shore. 

After passing North Point and 
Cavalry Point we came again to 
Kindley Field. Here, between Cavalry 
Point and Engineer Point, the fighting 
Fourth had met the principal force of 
the Japanese assault waves. Hungry, 
sick and greatly outnumbered, the 
Fourth had clung tenaciously to every 
inch of ground. In the end we had 
been forced to gradually fall back 
along the route up the island to 
Malinta Hill. Along this route may 
still be seen evidence of the short, bitter 
battle—a corroded Japanese helmet, a 
rusty rifle barrel and other mementos 
of death and destruction. 

Remnants of the shark nets which 
had protected swimmers at the Beach 
set aside for the Army enlisted men 
before the war may still be seen. 

Near this beach we came upon 
another road. We followed it as it 
wound upward past numerous repellant 
removal areas where workmen are now 
busily disarming and salvaging unused 
ammunition and Japanese duds. (In a 
move to establish the famous battle- 
ground as an international shrine, the 
U. S. has set up a six-million-dollar 
allocation which will be matched by 
the Philippine Government and spent 
to clear the island and provide the 
necessary facilities, roads and other 
improvements. ) 

The dusty road led to the east en- 
trance of Malinta Tunnel, Headquarters 
of General Jonathan Wainwright and 
the Army staff of Fort Mills, Corregi- 
dor’s official but seldom used name. 
The tunnel is made up of one main 
artery, which runs straight through 
Malinta Hill, and a series of connecting 
lateral tunnels. The maze of concrete- 
lined tunnels also housed the wartime 
hospital and were used for storage. 
Most of the laterals are now sealed off 
because of the danger of snakes and 
explosives. 

As we came out into daylight once 
more the tiny (continued on page 88) 
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ACH MONTH Leatherneck will publish the names of offi- 
E cer and enlisted personnel who are retired from the Marine 
Corps. Newsworthy items concerning retired personnel will also 
be published. Names of retired personnel are furnished by the 
Separation and Retirement Branch, HQMC, and are not to be 
considered as orders to retirement or transfer to the Fleet Ma- 


rine Corps Reserve. 


Lt. Col. Harvey B. Atkins 


The retirement ceremonies for 
Lieutenant Colonel Harvey B. At- 
kins were unusually colorful and 
something out of the ordinary. The 
dapper veteran of more than 24 
years of active Marine Corps serv- 
ice heard his last orders read—and 
accepted the traditional salute of 
marching troops—before thousands 
of civilian spectators in the midst of 
the 1958 Indiana State Fair. 

Indiana Governor Harold W. 
Handley and high-ranking military 
officials stood beside Lt. Col. Atkins 
as units from all branches of the 
service marched in review. 

Lt. Col. Atkins, who was serving 
as the Inspector-Instructor of the 
2d 75 AAA Battalion in Indiana- 
polis, was promoted to full colonel 
upon retirement. Governor Handley 
pinned on the new insignia of rank. 

TSgt. Wes Ward 


Marine Corps Recruiting Station 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


CWO Medford D. Good 


Chief Warrant Officer Medford D. 
Good recently retired at Camp Le- 
jeune, N. C., after 24 years of serv- 
ice. 

CWO Good entered the Marine 
Corps in 1924 and served as an en- 
listed man in China, Hawaii and 
San Diego, before he was commis- 
sioned in 1944. 
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Photo by TSgt. Wes Ward 


Indiana Governor Harold W. Handley congratulated Lt. Col. Harvey 
Atkins for 24 years of service to the Marine Corps and the Nation 


As a diplomatic courier for the 
Department of State, the gunner 
traveled around the world from one 
American embassy to another with 
top secret documents that could not 
be entrusted to regular “guard 
mail” runs. He also served at the 
Marine Barracks, Washington, D. 
C., in Panama, and with the First 
Marine Division in Korea. At the 


time of his retirement, CWO Good 
was the Adjutant and S-1 Officer for 
the 2d Anti-Tank Battalion, Second 
Marine Division, FMF. 

Informational Services Office 


Second Marine Division, FMF 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


Placed On Retired List (30 Years) 


Name Rank 
LYMAN, Edson L Brig. Gen. 
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BALLINGER, Laurance A. Major 
REYNOLDS, Robert B. cwo 


Placed On Retired List (20 Years) 


FLOOM, Marvin H. Brig. Gen. 
LEARY, Byron V. Brig. Gen. 
CATHEY, Theodore R. Col. 
HANNA, Robert M. Col. 
KISSINGER Jr., Guy H. Col. 
MC GLASHAN, Robert C. Col. 
PESELEY, Edward H. Col. 
HILL, Milton D. Lt. Col 
STIDHAM, Howard E. Lt. Col 
BISHOP, Ray H. Major 
BRZEZINSKI, Henry Major 
ROARK, Roy H. Major 
DOWNS, Willard C. Capt. 
MINICK, John W. Capt. 
POST Jr., Carlton L. Capt. 
RAPER, Clarence H. Capt. 
WHITTEN, Orrin S. Capt. 
CREWS, Major O. Ist Lt. 
COOK Jr., Andrew N. cwo 
DEJONG, Hans cwo 
MURPHY, Philip A. cwo 
OUELLETTE, Robert E. cwo 
WERTHWEIN, Dwight B. cwo 


Placed On Disability Retired List 


REINECKE, Frank M. Brig. Gen. 
ATKINS, Harvey B. Col. 
SISUL, Michael J. Col. 
CARRIGAN, Edward S. Major 
FOSTER, William H. Major 
FOXWORTHY, John C. Major 
GORDON, Jerome D. Major 
CLANCY Jr., William P. Capt. 
DAVIS Jr., Kelly J. Capt. 
MC ANALLY, Marcus D, Capt. 
SHEA Jr., William J. Capt. 
STARR, Jack W. Capt. 
FRANCIS, George Ist Lt. 
GREEN, Robert E. Ist Lt. 
JOHNSON, Harold A. Ist Lt. 
PEMBERTON, William G. Ist Lt. 
STUART, Robert M. Ist Lt. 
WOOD, Thomas J. Ist Lt. 


Placed On Retired List 
(Public Law 810) 


HUMPHREY, Eldridge E. Col. 


Placed On Retired List (30 Years) 
SERGEANTS MAJOR 


TROUTMAN, Victor E. 214790 0399 
WALDRON, Donald E. 218101 0799 
MASTER SERGEANTS 
JANATA, Frank J. 216950 5534 
REID, Gus G. 151514 6511 
SEESER, Edward V. 218263 2111 


Transferred To Fleet Marine Corps 


Reserve : 
SERGEANTS MAJOR 
BLANKENSHIP, Daniel T. 244488 1899 
MIGNACCO, John 267086 1899 
FIRST SERGEANTS 
HAMILTON, Vander T. 254312 0398 
LAMIROY, Warner A. 261102 3598 
REINA, Vincent S. 270238 0398 


MASTER SERGEANTS 


ABCUNAS, Peter T. 266896 0141 
ALESHIRE, Waldo J. 267376 0741 
BECKER, John L. 258401 3516 


BROWN, Raymond E, 335058 0141 
BUFKIN, Elwin W. 285955 0369 
BYRNE, Lawrence M. 270014 6413 
COLVIN, Robert W. 267258 3537 
COOPER, Glenn M. 266949 3421 
DODSON, Paul H. 270543 1371 
ELLIS Jr., Walter E. 269197 0141 
FINKEN, William H. 266236 0231 
GRAY, Earl T. 214651 6511 
HABERKORN, William E. 268791 1169 
HAINDEL, William E. 269120 3049 
HAUGHEY, Everett W. 267181 3025 
HILLYARD, Bennie A. 249045 3537 
HILMER, Edwin L. 253282 1833 
HOYT, Kenneth 267432 3081 
IVICAK, Joseph F. 245234 0141 
JOHNSON, Johnie 265725 0369 
JOYNER, James B. 267124 1169 
KASTNER, Roy 267125 4131 
LEON, Antonio 266725 3371 
MC ADAMS, John 259101 2539 
MC COMB, Eugene . 261491 3049 
MC CULLOUGH, Lawrence H. 250469 3049 
MAZE, Casey J. 265414 6431 
MILLER, Wilburn 241792 4111 
MORRIS, Robert B. ' 270400 2741 


MUSGROVE, Roy 261249 2639 


PARKS, Richard O. 667549 3619 
PATTERSON, Macon W. 268690 2771 
PLATT, Richard L. 263863 3537 
POTKONSKI, Edward F. 253681 2111 
ROLLO, Carl S. 266042 0300 
SCALCIONE, Alfred 267456 0231 
SEIFERT, Philip W. 261529 3371 
SHYNKAREK, Joe A. 228933 2111 
SMITH, Ernest E. 263674 0811 
SMITH, Hitner F. 240964 6761 
TAYLOR, Waylon 264615 2771 
TURNBULL, Robert M. 270361 0369 
VESTAL, Edmon R. 268909 1861 
WALGENBACH, Marvin C. 267714 0811 
WALLING, Elmer E. 267715 0811 
WEBSTER, Clifton 266943 1841 
WILSON, Albert #. 268598 0781 
WRIGHT, Robert S. 270180 3516 


TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 


BROWN, Bayard F. 270015 7113 
HARRIS, Emmett J. 269923 0369 
PARKER, Gerald C. 266824 0369 
PARRISH, Byrum W. 270308 3516 
PAULSON, Thomas J. 267229 3371 
STAFF SERGEANTS 
NICHOLASON, Edward D. 266866 3361 


Placed On Disability Retired List 
MASTER SERGEANTS 


CRAWFORD, William W. 261923 1169 
JOYCE, Everett L. 267421 3081 
LESTER, Ray R 267327 0369 
MELTON, Oliver S 259344 0369 
PENNY, Walter A 204528 3051 
SNYDER, Albert L. 196797 3049 


TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 


GOLDMAN, Luther E. 272323 3516 
JONES, John G. 220079 0369 
MILLER, Hartley G. 469580 3049 
NESTER, John 285603 2131 
PLAAG Jr., Fred W. 270341 3049 
SNYDER, John W. 819929 3516 
YANDA, Ray E. 525906 6511 
STAFF SERGEANTS 

COLES, Silas 867667 0141 
KEOGH Jr., Hugh J. 327268 0369 
PERSONS, Norman E. 663715 2511 
SAVARINO, Henry D. 1052791 6511 

END 





MATCHES 


[continued from page 69] 


data processing system can be no bet- 
ter than the information people put into 
it and, when shooters inadvertently filed 
incorrect scores or put down the wrong 
competitors’ mumber the machine 
ground out wrong answers. When that 
happened, the Army, Navy and Air 
Force people in the State Office had to 
dig in to find the source of the trouble 
and correct it. 

Even as the 1958 National Matches 
fade into memory, work on the 1959 
Matches is in full swing. 

In Philadelphia, skilled workmen in 
the Frankford Arsenal are making 
somewhere between 10 million and 12 
million rounds of .30 cal. National 
Match ammo. Most of it will go for 
practice. A million rounds—as much 
alike as man can devise—will go to 
Camp Perry. 

Every four hours, the 14-stage ma- 


chines which turn out bullets will be 
shut down for inspection. Adjustments 
will be made. Every lot of bullets will 
be test-fired. 

Some may group as well as 1.8 inches 
at 1000 yards. These are too good; not 
enough can be produced to fill all Camp 
Perry’s needs. Some may have a spread 
of as much as four inches. These aren’t 
good enough, and must be reprocessed. 

Those which group at from 2.3 to 2.7 
inches, on the average, will be sent to 
Perry. The emphasis is on quality, 
consistent with uniformity. It would 
serve no purpose to send a particularly 
good lot of ammo to Perry if it would 
give some shooters an advantage over 
cthers. 

On the West Coast, meanwhile, 
preparations for next year are under- 
way at the Marksmanship Training 
Unit. The Marine Corps Team, in 
training for the 1959 National Matches, 
carefully records every shot fired by 
each man through every weapon. 

Why did the bullet do what it did? 
What was the wind? What were the 
light conditions and the temperature? 
Analyzed by veteran Marine coaches, 


the data helps make Marine shooters 
even better. 

Does a break-down of scores fired in 
this year’s matches show that Army 
men fired slightly better in 200-yard 
offhand? If so, the Marines will work 
on it. If they can find a better way, 
they will try it and test it. Months 
of training, plus actual match scores, 
will be their proof. If it works, the new 
method then will go out to the rest of 
the Marine Corps to become doctrine 
on every rifle range. 

And that is the crux of the whole 
matter. For, while Marines are proud 
of Pietroforte and Mitchell, and of 
Staff Sergeant Frank O. Wright, who 
this year won the National Trophy In- 
dividual Match, the problem is not 
simply to win at Camp Perry. 

The real problem is to make sure that 
every Marine in combat shoots as well 
as method and material will allow. The 
Marine Corps’ reputation for marks- 
manship was won at the National 
Matches and proved in battle. As long 
as Marines continue to be armed with 
the rifle, they are determined to be the 
best. END 
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THE ROCK 


[continued from page 84] 


Barrio which has grown up along the 
bomb and shell-ravaged dock area at 
the edge of Corregidor Bay, lay before 
us. It stands as the only sign of 
human life on the island. 

The road now took us near the bat- 
tered building which formerly housed 
the headquarters of the 4th Battalion. 
Partially protected by a tip of land 
which rises between it and the Bataan 
Peninsula, the headquarters was open 
to Japanese mortar fire and bombing 
only. Today it is in much better con- 
dition than most of the other buildings. 

As I passed I recalled the times I 
had visited the headquarters and my 
friends on the beach defenses nearby. 
I recalled the poker games with Sgt. 
Joe Bill Chastain who was later exe- 
cuted in Mukden, Manchuria, after an 
ill-fated escape attempt. 

I also remembered the time a large 
barge, loaded with sugar, raisins and 
syrup, was sunk a few yards from the 
docks by artillery fire. Nonchalantly, 
disregarding the bombers overhead and 
the same artillery pieces whose fire had 
hit the barge, the Marines had dived to 
the bottom of the bay to retrieve the 
raisins and syrup. (Most of the loot 
went into vats and emerged a very 


SOUND OFF 
[continued from page 11] 


REENLISTMENT BONUS 


Dear Sir: 

A question has come up around the 
office and I believe you could give us 
the “straight scoop’? on a bonus ques- 
tion: 

A regular Marine enlisted in 1952 
for a period of three years. At the end 
of his first enlistment he reenlisted for 
a period of four years. At the comple- 
tion of three of the four years, on his 
second enlistment, he decided to reenlist 
again for a period of six years. 

Question: Will the Marine receive 
the reenlistment bonus for the six years 
he is presently signing for or shall he 
only receive five years’ bonus, as he 
has been paid for that extra year when 
he first shipped over three years ago? 

Sgt. Kenneth P. Easton 
60 Haverhill St. 


Methuen, Mass. 
® Disbursing Branch, HQMC, told us 
the man would receive the full six years’ 


bonus, but the disbursing office would 
recoup the amount of the reenlistment 
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drinkable raisin jack. 

We almost rode past the “Mile Long” 
Barracks at Middleside without seeing 
them, hidden amid the vegetation 
which has swallowed them. Here at 
these three-story buildings the Ma- 
rines had congregated upon arrival on 
Corregidor from Bataan. Here, also, 
it was that Pfc Charles Raymond 
Greer, Modesto, Calif., had broken 
from a ditch in which he had taken 
cover and, with bombs falling all 
around him, had picked up a wounded 
man and rushed him to the hospital 
in a jeep. 

Past the “Golden Stairs,’ a long 
series of steps leading from Bottomside 
to Topside, we wandered to Battery 
Point, past Morrison Point and along 
the former route of North Shore Road 
to James Ravine. Turning upward, we 
traveled through the ravine to Battery 
Way and then on to Gear Way. 

We had completely circled the island 
and were now back at our starting 
point, the Hospital headquarters of 
MACS-1. Exhausted after cutting 
more timber than a Minnesota lumber- 
jack, we relaxed in the shade of a tall 
San Miguel beer and the men of 
MACS-1 kindly listened to my reminis- 
cing. 

Refreshed, we boarded the vehicle 
again for Bottomside where Cdr. 
Krone’s_ whirlybird waited. After a 


bonus for the time not served—in this 
case, one year—Ed. 





SKY DIVING CLUB 


Dear Sir: 

Since my release from the U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps, I have founded and am cur- 
rently president of the Midwest Sky 
Diving Club. If any of your readers 
are interested in this sport—parachut- 
ing—our club will be glad to be of serv- 
ice to them. 

Since many of your readers are sta- 
tioned all over the globe and fraternize 
with troops of other countries, they 
could do us a favor by sending us any 
foreign jump wing insignia that they 
may come across. 

Frank F. Owsianka 
President 
Midwest Sky Diving Club 
9811 S. Claremont 
Chicago, III. 


last low trip around the island, we 
circled over the other two fortresses in 
the mouth of Manila Bay—Fort 
Hughes and Fort Drum. Drum, a man- 
made “island” built to resemble a 
battleship and commonly known as 
the USS Drum, had the distinction of 
being reported sunk by the Imperial 
Navy on several occasions. 

To confine this article to the limited 
space available here is a difficult task. 
Those who were there will find many 
points of interest left untouched, many 
questions left unanswered here. 

Corregidor, “Gibraltar of the Pacific,” 
is just as we left it 16 years ago. It 
must be said that one turns back the 
pages of time when he revisits the tiny 
fortress. Time seems to have stopped 
when the island fell to the Japanese. 

The kind brush of nature has covered 
Corregidor’s scars but, nevertheless, 
one unconsciously expects the hushed 
silence to be broken by a sharp chal- 
lenge from a dirty, hungry and gaunt 
member of the “Fighting Fourth.” 

As our helicopter drew away from 
the ghostly, rugged little guardian of 
Manila Bay, the terse words, spoken 
into every microphone and_ splashed 
into headlines in every newspaper of 
the free world during the Spring of 
1942, came back to me above the roar 
of the rotor blades: 

“CORREGIDOR STILL STANDS!” 

END 


SURPLUS JEEPS 
Dear Sir: 

I am a former Marine and am writing 
to request information on a military 
jeep. 

I would like to find out what the 
price on a surplus one is. I would also 
like to know the closest place to Fort 
Wayne, Ind. where I could purchase 
one. 

Norbert Sterling 
2225 Gay St. 
Fort Wayne 5, Ind. 


@ We contacted the Redistribution and 
Disposal Section, Supply Department, 
HQMC, and they told us the informa- 
tion you seek can be found in the 
pamphlet “How to Buy Sarplus Prop- 
erty’ Oct. 1954 (Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Gov’t Printing Office, 
Wash. 25, D. C.—Price 15¢). 

This pamphlet gives complete infor- 
mation on how to buy surplus vehicles 
from Department of Defense Disposal 
Activities. It is suggested that you ask 
the Disposal Officer, 6301 W. Jefferson 
Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind., Detroit, Mich., 
and other Disposal Officers in the area, 
listed in the pamphlet, to forward you 
an Invitation to Bid when jeeps are 
offered for sale. The average sale price 
resulting from competitive bids for 
jeeps is not known.—Ed. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


Compiled by MSgt. Francis J. Kulluson 





BULLETIN BOARD is Leatherneck’s inter- 
pretation of information released by Head- 
quarters Marine Corps and other sources. 
Items on these pages are not to be con- 
sidered official. 




















New Enlisted Ranks Selected for Marines 


Establishment of two new ranks in pay grades 
E-8 and E-9 is a major feature of the new enlisted 
structure announced recently by Headquarters 
Marine Corps. 

Three enlisted ranks—master gunnery sergeant, 
gunnery sergeant, and lance corporal—will be 
added to the Marine Corps’ enlisted rank structure. 

The new rank structure ensures that no enlisted 
Marine will lose stripes. This is accomplished by 
establishing “acting” ranks; thus all Marines will 
be able to retain their present titles, insignia, and 
privileges. They will assume new rank titles, upon 
promotion. 

The following rank titles will be used in each 
pay grade: E-9, sergeant major, master gunnery 
sergeant; E-8, first sergeant, master sergeant; E-7, 
gunnery sergeant, acting master sergeant; E-6, staff 
sergeant, acting gunnery sergeant; E-5, sergeant, 
acting staff sergeant; E-4, corporal, acting sergeant; 
E-3, lance corporal, acting corporal; E-2, private 
first class; and E-1, private. 

Three stripes and four rockers, with a star in 
the center, will designate all sergeants major, while 
the same number of stripes and rockers, with a 
bursting bomb in the center, will indicate master 
gunnery sergeants. First sergeants will continue 
to wear three stripes and three rockers, with a 
diamond in the center, while their counterparts, 
the master sergeants, will wear crossed rifles in the 
center of their stripes. 

Present master sergeants (E-7) will continue to 
wear six chevrons and will be called acting master 
sergeants. The gunnery sergeant (E-7) chevron 
consists of three stripes and two rockers, with 
crossed rifles in the center. 

The rank of technical sergeant, which is now 


the E-6 pay grade, will be eliminated from the rank 
structure. The title of staff sergeant will be moved 
up to the E-6 pay grade and will be indicated by 
three stripes and one rocker, with crossed rifles 
in the center. Marines now holding the rank of 
technical sergeant will be designated acting gun- 
nery sergeants and will continue to wear five stripes 
until promoted. 

The title of sergeant will move from the fourth 
to the fifth pay grade. The new insignia will be 
three stripes with crossed rifles. Personnel cur- 
rently holding the rank of staff sergeant will con- 
tinue to wear four stripes and carry the title of 
acting staff sergeant, until promoted. 

Corporal stripes, with a crossed rifle, will here- 
after signify the fourth pay grade. All Marines 
now holding the rank of sergeant in the fourth 
pay grade will be designated acting sergeants, until 


. promoted. 


The traditional rank of lance corporal will be 
introduced in the third pay grade. The insignia 
for this rank will be one stripe with crossed rifles 
below the stripe. Corporals, now in pay grade 
three, will be designated acting corporals and will 
continue to wear two stripes until promoted to 
the next higher pay grade. 

The E-2 rank of private first class and the E-1 
rank of private will remain unchanged. 

The new nine-pay-grade structure will enable the 
Corps to strengthen its enlisted rank structure by 
adding to the prestige of all its noncommissioned 
officer ranks, and by providing for additional 
levels of supervision. 

Actual conversion to the new rank structure will 
be delayed until suitable rank insignia are available 
in the supply system. 


Shipment of Privately Owned Vehicles to the Hawaiian Area 


Regulations authorize shipment of privately 
owned vehicles to the overseas permanent duty 
station at Government expense unless otherwise 
prohibited. 

Upon transfer of personnel to a restricted sta- 
tion (such as Okinawa) where dependents are not 
authorized to accompany the member, regulations 
provide for transportation of dependents and 


household goods to any territory or possession of 
the United States, if approved by the Secretary of 
the Service concerned or his designated represen- 
tative. There are no provisions under current law 
or regulations for shipment of privately owned 
vehicles to a designated point selected by the mem- 
ber, such as the Territory of Hawaii. 

TURN PAGE 
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L 4ST SGT mzRM 
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£7 GUNNERY SGT eS £7 ACTING MSGT 
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€4 CPL £4 ACTING SGT 
£3 LANCE CPL E3 ACTING CPL 
£2 PFC £2 PFC 
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RED BANNER 


[continued from page 79] 


In about an hour, a light wind 
scattered the fog and the shoreline was 
visible about a bow-shot distant. To 
seaward the fleet lay spread out across 
a dozen miles of water, the big supply 
ships almost out of sight. Ten war 
vessels were close in—near enough for 
signal distance. 

As the corporal examined the nar- 
row beach below the cliffs a spread of 
arrows plunked into the water about 
50 feet away. The men who'd shot 
them were invisible but along the cliff- 
top swarms of men and horses were in 
plain view. A red flag shot up to the 
flagship’s yardarm, and a_ trumpet 
sounded officers call. The nearest ships 
closed in. Small boats were lowered and 
soon the flagship’s narrow deck was 
crowded with unit commanders. 

Caesar faced them, standing spread- 
legged on the slowly pitching deck, 
bareheaded among the plumed helmets 
of his officers, all of them eager-eyed 
and looking splendid in their armor, a 
few of them deadly white from seasick- 
ness. Caesar nodded as each man made 





his report and a scribe made notes be- 
side him. No ships had been lost. Some 
had been scattered but they’d all be 
concentrated within a few hours. 

Caesar nodded curtly. “And now, 
we'll have to find a proper beach to 
land on. That one’s a trap.” He waved 
to the strip of sand below the cliffs 
with an ebony cane. “We'll try farther 
north, around that headland. Your 
ships will follow me. Time has run out 
for a surprise as you can see.” 

“Barbarians,” someone growled. 

Caesar’s gray eyes narrowed. “Ex- 
cellent fighting men nevertheless,” he 
replied. 

They found a sloping beach located 
in a wide gap between the hills. It was 
a wide beach, with slightly higher 
ground to landward and the surf was 
light. At this point a dispatch boat 
arrived to report that the cavalry trans- 
ports had been so badly scattered dur- 
ing the night that they’d put back to 
Gaul to reform. 

Caesar hove to off the beach and 
waited for his heavier ships to join him. 
This gave the enemy more time to 
gather to oppose the landing. Corporal 
Artius could see hundreds of two-horse 
chariots, lots of cavalry and thousands 
of bare-chested infantry all heavily 
armed, and could hear the shouts and 
the blaring of war horns as new groups 


arrived from inland. 

Only the lightest draft ships could 
approach the shore close enough for 
men to jump overside without the cer- 
tainty of being drowned in their heavy 
armor and equipment. These light ships 
were ordered forward and pulled in fast, 
the men of the 10th Legion cheering 
and waving their weapons. Artius’ heart 
swelled with pride at the spectacle. 

The blue-painted enemy met them in 
the surf on horseback, in chariots, and 
on foot. Met them with such vim, and 
with an accompanying storm of arrows 
and javelins that the Romans were 
forced to lock shields as they stood in 
the bows of their ships. An infantry 
captain leaped over the bow of the first 
ship and shouted for his men to follow. 
Forty or fifty did so, dropping into the 
neck-deep water, but the enemy rode 
them down, slashing at them with long 
swords, managing their horses in the 
sea as though they knew every deep 
and shallow. 

Dozens of the 10th had been killed in 
that first volley of missiles, scores were 
cut down in the surf. Caesar ordered 
the ships to withdraw and the foe yelled 
defiance from the beach as they wheeled 
their chariots around like whirlwinds 
in a demonstration of power. Artius 
noted, then, that long scythes were 
fitted to each (continued on page 95) 
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CPORT SHORTS 





by MSgt. Woody Jones 


NAMES IN SPORTS 


Larry Boardman, a former con- 
tender for the professional lightweight 
boxing championship of the world, has 
completed Marine Corps recruit train- 
ing. at Parris Island. S. C. . . . Capt. 
Walter T. Cook, one-time Little All- 
America at William Jewell College. 
Liberty. Mo., and a 1957 San Diego 
player. has hung up his cleats after 
five years on Corps football fields. 

During annual field training at the 
Marine Corps Base, Twentynine Palms. 
Calif.. Pic Charles L. Burge fired a 
241x250 rifle score, outshot all mem- 
bers of the 2d 75-mm. AAA Battalion. 
USMCR. of Indianapolis. Ind. 

At Fort Leavenworth, Kans., the 
All-Marine golf champion. Cpl. Ed- 
ward L. Ross, of Camp Lejeune. 
N. C.. carded an Open Field 297, fin- 
ished seventh in the Interservice Golf 
Tournament . . . At the Marine Bar- 
racks, U. S. Naval Station. Treasure 
Island. San Francisco. MSgts. D. La 
Rivers and E. McCarthy, and SSgts. 
W. Krohn and S. Hirouaga bowled 
as members of a Staff NCO team. won 
a local championship. 


SSet. Paul Rodarte, a former All- 
Navy competitor, has been named the 
boxing coach at the Marine Corps Air 
Station. El Toro, Calif. . At San 
Diego. SSet. Norman Freeman and 
Sets. Henry Figueroa and Preston 
Glover, Jr.. received identical “Out- 
standing Coach” trophies. after their 
intramural boxing teams finished in a 
three-way tie. 

At Greenville. S. C., five of seven 
Parris Island archers “placed” in a 
statewide competition. Don Hannes 
was first in the Bowman Division: 
Gordon Bryant was third. Bill 
Johander was third in the Expert B 
Class, Gary Lovested was second 
among the novices, and Mrs. Effie 
Hannes won a third in the Ladies’ 
Division. 

At a San Diego banquet. after the 
All-Marine Baseball Tournament, the 
Hawaii Marine coach, Lt. Col. **Hap” 
Spuhler, asked the San Diego team: 

In what store do you buy the 
SM. AL L baseballs that (pitcher) Earl 
Wilson throws?” 

Terry Wilson, a former Interserv- 

ice competitor for the Marine Corps, 





has been named the assistant golf pro- 
fessional at the Kaneohe, Hawaii, 
Marine Corps Air Station course . . 
Bob Duliba, winning baseball pitcher 
at Parris Island, and for the Hawaii 
Marines, is scheduled to report to the 
St. Louis Cardinals. 

With a 7-0 record, the baseball team 
at the Marine Corps Cold Weather 
Training Camp. Bridgeport, Calif. 
won the championship of the Indus- 
trial League, Reno, Nev. Center fielder 
Wilford Carothers and catcher Wil- 
bur Kromis, who had batting aver- 
ages of .510 and .366, respectively. 
were granted tryouts by the Reno 
Silver Fox. a farm team of the Los 
Angeles Dodgers. 

Several Marines. including Freddie 
Washington, Luther Craig, John 
Marienno and team manager Walter 
Meads, were members of the COM- 
NAVACTS (Commander, U. S. Naval 
Activities) softball team, which had a 
winning season. at Rota. Spain. 

On Okinawa. Bob Nelson struck 
out 14 batsmen, pitched a no-hit, no- 
run softball game for the Camp Hague 
Royals. who defeated an Air Force 
team. 11-0 . . . During the past sea- 
son. Fred Miller, an intramural soft- 
ball pitcher at the Marine Corps Base. 
Twentynine Palms, Calif.. struck out 
180 batsmen. won 15 games without a 
loss. 

At the Marine Corps Auxiliary ‘Air 
Station. Beaufort, S. C., MSgts. Wiley 
Reed and F. A. Raino, and SSgts. 
R. F. Glenn and Pat Voyles were 
maintaining an early lead in a Staff 
NCO Club shuffleboard tournament. 

Transferred: Major Arthur W. 
Latta, Jr., the perennial All-Marine 
handball runner-up. from duty as the 
Head. Athletic Section. Special Serv- 
ices Branch, Personnel Department. 
Headquarters. U. S. Marine Corps. 
Washington, D. C.. to duty as the 
Inspector-Instructor. 49th Infantry 
Company. USMCR, Reno. Nev. 

Major James K. “Ken” Me- 
Creight, from duty with the Second 
Marine Division, Camp Lejeune, N. C.. 
to duty at HQMC. as relief for Major 
Latta. Major McCreight is a former 
University of Southern California ath- 
lete. Marine Corps baseball catcher 
(Quantico, 1951), and Marine Corps 
baseball coach (Hawaii Marines, 1954- 
1956). 

On a fishing trip at the mouth of 
the Columbia River, CWO E, A. 
Marx, who is stationed at El] Toro. 
caught several Chinook salmon, in- 


cluding one 35-pounder. According to 
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the World Almanac, an angler named 
F. R. Steel caught an 83-pound 
Chinook salmon from the Umpqua 
River, Ore., in 1910. 


SCOREBOARD 


Competing as the California State 
champion, the San Diego Marine 
Corps Recruit Depot baseball team 
won five games at the National Base- 
ball Congress and Tournament, at 
Wichita, Kans., was eliminated in the 
semi-final round by the Alpine, Tex., 
Cowboys. 

The Marines. who competed with 30 
teams from widely scattered sections 
of the nation, were awarded the tour- 
nament’s “Team Sportsmanship” tro- 
phy. The award reflects favorably 
upon each team member. the Marine 
Corps, and the entire United States 
military establishment. 





Results of 
San Diego Marines’ play in 
National Baseball Congress and 


Tournament 
Wichita, Kansas, 1958 
San Diego 10, New Brunswick, 
IN es 2 


San Diego 9, Ponchatoula, La., 0 
San Diego 5, Drain, Ore., 10 

San Diego 11, Jasper, Tex., 2 

San Diego 9, Hampton, Va., 4 

San Diego 9, Bellingham, Wash., 0 
(quarter-final round) 

San Diego 1, Alpine, Tex., 4 
(semi-final round) 














With “iron” women Gail Reals, of 


Headquarters. U. S. Marine Corps. 
Washington, D. C., and Marie 
Wuerch, of the San Diego Marine 
Corps Recruit Depot, listed as either 
the winning, or losing, pitcher for all 
series games. the Californians defeated 
the East Coast representatives. three 
games out of five, for the women’s 
All-Marine softball championship, at 


Parris Island, S. C. 





All-Marine Softball Tournament 
(Women) 
at Parris Island, S. C. 


Runs’ Hits Errors 


First game: 
San Diego a 12 9 


HOoMC 0° (13=0=C«iwai3ia* 
Second game: 

HQMC if 13 4 

SanDiego 8 11 6 
Third game: 

San Diego 5 11 

HQMC 2 3 2 
Fourth Game: 

HQMC 5 12 2 

San Diego 1 1 2 
Fifth game: 

HQMC AG 13 7 


San Diego 12 12 2 











First Lieutenant Kingman B. 
Lambert, Third Marine Division, lost 
only eight games in 12 sets, defeated 
2d Lt. Harrison N. Bowes, Second 
Marine Air Wing, for the All-Marine 
open singles tennis championship, at 
Quantico, Va. 

For the open doubles title, Lt. 
Bowes and 2d Lt. James R. William- 
son, Second Marine Air Wing. de- 
feated 2d Lt. Robert G. Jensen and 
2d Lt. R. K. Weber, both of Quan- 
tico. 

In the senior division, Col. Charles 
DeHority, Fleet Marine Force, Atlan- 
tic. defeated Col. Robert C. Me- 
Donough, Headquarters, U.S. Marine 
Corps. 

In a round robin senior doubles 
playoff, Col. McDonough and Major 
James M. Jefferson, HQMC, won 
the championship. 

The host San Diego Marine Corps 
Recruit Depot baseball team won three 
straight games, repeated as the All- 
Marine baseball champions by defeat- 
ing the runner-up Hawaii Marines, 
and Camp Lejeune. 


FORMER MARINES 


Two 1957 All-Marine football play- 
ers, end Dick Lueas (Quantico). ‘and 
guard Ted Karras (San Diego), re- 
ported to the 1958 Chicago Bears’ 
squad, as_ rookies . . James E. 
Clark, of Shreveport, La., became the 
first civilian to win the National Pistol 
Championship in the history of the 
National Rifle and Pistol Matches, at 
Camp Perry, Ohio, last August. 





Charles, who had a 
Marine Corps boxing record of 54-] 
while stationed at Camp Lejeune. and 
an overall of 146-5. 


announced enter the 


Roosevelt 


amateur record 
that he 
professional ring on a “conditional” 


basis. Charles stated that he planned 


would 


to fight as a pro for four years, and, 
ii success evaded him, he would re- 
turn to college. 

A former physical education major 
at Hampton Institute. Richmond, Va.. 
Charles was the All-Marine light mid- 
dleweight title-holder for three suc- 
cessive years; the Interservice cham- 
pion for two years. 


ASSORTED NOTES 


Competing fighters from 
other services. and from civilian ath- 
letic clubs, the Hawaii Marine boxing 
team won the 1958 Hawaiian Associa- 
tion AAU championship. 

Now in its ninth year on television. 
the Wednesday Night Fights program 
has originated from 59 arenas in the 
United States. Cuba. and Canada. 

Ed Holden, a 35-year-old chief 
aviation ordnanceman aboard the USS 


against 


Leyte. is playing his 20th year of foot- 
ball. Holden. who began his gridiron 
career in 1938 in high school, is a 
capable performer at end for the 
Quonset Point, R. I.. Naval Air Station 
END 
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[continued from page 53] 


Pfcs are considered for it. They are the 
ultimate in Marine sharpness and mili- 
tary bearing. A thorough knowledge of 
the ship and her officers is mandatory. 
Each month, Capt. Walker screens out 
two names from recommended individ- 
uals submitted by the gunnery sergeant 
and sergeants of the guard. 

Flight operations on the “Big Benn” 
are a feature attraction. Even the old 
timers crowd topside to watch the jets 
land and take off. Last June, while the 
Bennington was in Hawaiian waters, 
Marine Fighter Squadron VMF-232 of 
Kaneohe Bay underwent three days of 
intensive carrier qualifications. In 
qualifying all 31 pilots, the jets com- 
pleted 234 catapult shots and 234 land- 
ings. Marine First Lieutenant L. S. 
Carelli took the Bennington’s 10,000th 
starboard catapult shot and made the 
48,000th arrested landing. 

In these same waters, the USS Ben- 
nington underwent her “Operational 
Readiness Inspection.” She proved fit 
and ready for any task she might be 
called upon to perform. During these 
operations, the Marine-manned director 
and two 5-inch guns were awarded 
“Battle Efficiency E’s.” For his part 
in the qualification exercises SSgt. Fry, 


acting as Director Control Officer, re- 
ceived a Letter of Commendation. He 
is the only enlisted gun director aboard 
the “Big Benn.” The two Mount Cap- 
tains are Sgts. Birdsall and Pope. 


Understandably, recreation aboard 
ship is limited. Besides the Marine rec 
room which provides space for bull 
sessions, TV watching and card play- 
ing, the Marines share the ship’s library, 
exercise and hobbycraft rooms with 
Navy personnel. Equipment for “check 
out” from Special Services includes 
tennis equipment, golf clubs, baseball 
gear, rods and reels, etc. Fishing is 
perhaps favored and every time the 
“Big Benn” drops her hook, lines can 
be seen dangling from every portion of 
the ship. 


Movies are shown nightly at 2000 on 
the Hangar Bay deck or forward mess 
and from time to time a road show 
comes aboard to entertain. Division 
volleyball competition is enjoyed at 
sea and in port. Last November, the 
Marines placed second in the volleyball 
round robin held at the Naval Shipyard 
in San Francisco. 


During the Bennington’s trip to 
Hawaii, football games were played on 
the flight deck. The season ended 
when a forgetful sailor tried a field 
goal. ‘Anyone finding a_ football 
floating in the Pacific Ocean, please 
mail it back to the USS Bennington,” 
Sgt. Pope requested. 
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Classroom training is scheduled 
aboard ship, but at every opportunity, 
Capt. Walker takes his men ashore for 
field training. Early this year, when the 
Bennington was in dry dock in San 
Francisco, he took the entire detach- 
ment ashore where they practiced in- 
fantry tactics, dug emplacements, set 
up overnight bivouacs and made sev- 
eral conditioning hikes. Aboard ship, 
physical drill is held every morning at 
0600. 

Interest, aboard ship, in general 
military subjects is high. The assign- 
ment of Marines to sea duty doesn’t 
decrease their responsibility as _ in- 
fantrymen. The training they receive 
daily, helps them to pass their annual 
or semi-annual TT and GMST tests. 
A training schedule is posted weekly 
in the Marines’ recreation room. 

Every Marine in the detachment is 
enrolled in a correspondence extension 
course. They include the Basic En- 
listed Extension Course or MCI and 
USAFI “home study” programs. Also, 
nightly aboard the Bennington, classes 
are scheduled in high school and col- 
lege level subjects. They are tutored by 
qualified Navy officers and are open to 
anyone who wishes to attend. 

Lt. Pickett told us, “In the relatively 
short time I’ve been aboard, I’ve seen 
approximately 20 Marines satisfactorily 
pass their high school equivalency 
tests.” 

The extremely busy schedule of the 
detachment Marines slows down on 
Wednesday afternoons when the men get 
haircuts, square away personal gear, 
shine shoes and buttons or study cor- 
respondence courses. 

Competition between the 35 divisions 
aboard ship is encouraged by a “Cap- 
tain’s Trophy,” awarded each month to 
the division having the highest rate in 
training, advancements, conduct ashore, 
the least absenteeism and office hours. 
Percentage of individuals taking cor- 
respondence courses and cleanliness of 
living and working spaces are also con- 
sidered. Since the first of the year, the 
Marines earned two “Division of the 
Month” awards. Each member was 
rewarded with a “special privilege 
card,” allowing the holder special chairs 
at the evening movies for a period of 
30 days, and “written” authorization 
to buck the chow and PX lines. This 
special privilege pass, signed by the 
skipper of the Bennington, is honored 
without question by all troops. 

The efficiency, state of training and 
morale of the Bennington detachment 
is at an all-time high. It stems directly 
from efficiency, sense of responsibility 
and morale of the officers and NCOs. 
The Marines are razor-sharp in their 
performance of duty, military bearing 
and smartness, reflecting the highest 
tradition of the Corps. END 
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[continued from page 91] 


chariot hub. 

Now Caesar put his torsion artillery 
into play. Arrow engines and catapults 
on the war vessels swept the beach— 
and the ground above it. The defenders 
scampered out of range, but not before 
those first salvos of four-foot arrows 
had taken a terrific toll. Caesar ordered 
his light draft transport inshore again. 

The enemy wheeled, yelled, trumpeted 
and charged through the hail of arrows 
into the sea to meet the invaders. 
Groups even boarded two ships, leaping 
from horseback and chariot poles. They 
were all killed by the troops aboard 
and by the torsion artillery offshore. 

The men of the 10th Legion piled 
over the sides of their ships by squads 
and companies only to be ridden down 
in the deep water, for the weight of 
their armor made them helpless. The 
Romans sank as they died, but when 
an enemy was killed, his body floated in 
a frothy red pool and washed up on the 
trampled sand. 

More ships were arriving. Soon the 
sea offshore was full of transports— 
deep-draft vessels with units of the 7th 
Legion aboard. Corporal Artius watched 
them hoist out the flat-bottomed, 
square-nosed landing craft—six-oared 
boats, a type he knew so well from 
training at the amphibious base at 
Porta Itius. Artius felt a presence be- 
side him. It was Caesar, leaning over 
the rail, his face a bleak mask as his 
eyes studied the slaughter on the beach. 

He turned to a staff officer, his 
orders crisp and decisive. 

“See that cove, off to the south of 
the beach? Right! Get four warships in 
there. Beach them! Ram them into 
those reeds—anyway at all, but get 
them in there! The range will be a bit 
long but I think it’ll do very well for 
a diverting fire with catapults. Tell 
the commander to sweep the beach— 
and the higher ground too—when I 
break a red signal flag from our mast- 
head. Get on with it!” He pushed the 
officer toward the ship’s gangway. 

Corporal Artius stared at Caesar. 
The Supreme Commander, in his scarlet 
cloak, bareheaded, seemed 10 years 
younger at the moment. His head 
turned quickly, left to right and back 
again, his eyes were cold and seemed 
to glitter. 

“The enemy has trained on that 
beach—trained their chariot teams for 
this fight in the surf. They think they’ve 
led us straight into a deadly trap. And 
it could well be... .” he whirled and 
shouted for an aide. 


“Bring me the standard bearer of the 
10th Legion,” he snapped. 

A small boat put off to bring the 
man. Corporal Artius knew that the 
standard of a Roman legion was a 
sacred thing. So long as a legionary 
soldier lived, he’d do his uttermost to 
prevent its capture. The corporal tried 
to figure what Caesar had in mind. He 
knew desperate, measures were needed 
now. Night was closing down. "The 
wind was rising—an onshore wind, at 
that. The Roman troops were reluctant, 
making no headway against those 
slashing, yelling, sword-swinging horse- 
men and charioteers, not to mention the 
half-naked infantry who were actually 
swimming toward the invaders, jabbing 
at them with their short, thick lances. 

The 10th -Legion’s standard bearer, 
proud, erect and confident, saluted 
Caesar. 

“The 10th Legion call themselves 
‘Caesar’s Own’,” the General said 
abruptly. “You’ve been with me every- 
where, and I’m very proud of you. Now, 
prove to me that the spirit hasn’t died. 
I want you to lead the 10th to the 
shore. I’ll be watching you. Dismiss!” 

The man smiled. He saluted, turned 
and ran to the waiting boat. As he 
went alongside his ship, Corporal Artius 
saw that the small landing craft were 
swinging into action, loading up with 
men of the 10th, circling slowly when 
they were loaded. Suddenly the 10th’s 
standard bearer appeared, standing high 
on the bow of his ship. 

He held the sacred emblem high, 
waved it toward the beach, indicating 
to everyone watching that he was tak- 
ing it into danger—daring all hands to 
follow him and prevent the eagles fall- 
ing into enemy hands. 

He leaped into the sea. 

“Break that red flag 
shouted. 

Troops piled after their standard. 
Many were drowned instantly. Others, 
up to their chins in water, were targets 
for the defending cavalrymen, the 
charioteers and the swimming infantry. 

The standard bearer went down and 
Artius cursed, glancing at Caesar. The 
General’s grim face was expressionless 
but the corporal could see his knuckles 
whiten as he gripped the rail. Another 
Roman snatched up the standard—car- 
ried it farther inshore before he, too, 
went down under the ax of a charioteer. 
Again it came up, pointed shoreward. 

The Romans tried to lock shields as 
water choked them, and their armor 
pulled them down. The landing boats 
were storming shoreward now, a ragged 
line, the oarsmen pulling like mad, the 
coxswains bellowing at them. Several 
capsized in a desperate effort to avoid 
their comrades in the surf, others 
pressed on, overrunning the bobbing, 
helmeted heads. It was a chaos of wild 


!? Caesar 


shouts from the enemy horn blasts, 
snorting horses and trumpet signals 
from the Roman ships. 

As the 10th struggled shoreward, fol- 
lowing their standard, they met the full 
force of the chariot corps. They came 
galloping into the shallows, whirling 
and charging along the ragged Roman 
line—the long-bladed, knife-edged 
scythes on the axles mowing men down 
like wheat in a peacetime field. 

Twice the men of the 10th fell back 
toward deeper water and the ships. 
But the ships had backed off a bit. 
There was only one place to go— 
straight toward that bloody beach and 
the men they’d called barbarians. 

Corporal Artius groaned aloud, grip- 
ping the rail hard, lifting himself on 
his toes, watching the slaughter help- 
lessly. This was the moment when the 
four warships in the cove let go with 
a flanking salvo. 

They hadn’t the range. That first 
spread of missiles plowed into the Ro- 
mans in the surf—but the Britons suf- 
fered too. The range corrected with the 
next salvo. It swept the beach—it con- 
tinued to sweep it, preventing the 
enemy reinforcements from leaving the 
higher ground. 

Chest deep—waist deep—then with 
the water to their knees, the 10th 
swayed closer to the shore. In the 
shallower water they closed up. Scythe- 
bearing chariots mowed them down 
again and again, but they were learning 
the trick of slashing at the horses’ heads 
before they could wheel to rake their 
ranks. Now they were ankle deep, a 
rugged line of dedicated soldiers, and 
their standard was firmly planted in 
the sand above the waterline. 

The arrow-engines ceased fire. The 
10th closed up and charged with the 
irresistible vigor of the Roman veteran 
infantry. 

Caesar stepped away from the rail, a 
wide grin on his hawk-like face, as a 
ringing cheer echoed back from the hills 
behind, and around, the beach. 

“My men,” he said proudly. “They’re 
always noisy victors.” 

Titus Labienus, Legatee of the 10th 
Legion saluted the Supreme Com- 
mander with a flourish a few minutes 
later. His ornate uniform was dripping 
wet, his helmet plumes a sagging ruin. 

“‘Beachhead secured, General,” he re- 
ported. “We're moving inland... .” 





END 
ANSWERS TO CORPS QUIZ 
ON PAGE 8. 
1. (a); 2. (a); 3 (6); 4. (6); 
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Tenaru 


On a far flung tropic island 

By a little river’s side 

Is a spot I’ll ere remember 

Where my comrades fought and died. 


There were many battles later 

And none of them were fun 

Yes, many more good men had died 
Before the war was won. 


But the boys there on the Tenaru 
God grant eternal rest. 

Will always in my memory be 
The ones that were the best. 


With not enough equipment 

Even not enough to eat, 

You faced the best that Nippon had 
And downed them in defeat. 


That was sixteen years ago, 

But I remember well, 

With Colonel Pollock at the helm 
You met and gave them hell. 


In all the other campaigns 
Their planes were on the run. 
Their cruisers didn’t shell us 
At their leisure just for fun. 


No pals, I'll ne’er forget you 
For upon my mental log, 
You have all gone down in history 
As the greatest Devil Dogs. 
Buford F. Blakely 


My Marine 


I looked for him one sunny morning, 
My Marine was not in sight; 

It was then that I remembered 
The happenings of the past night. 


I went to the airport with him, 
We watched the plane come in. 

To us, a year seemed such a long while, 
But we both tried to take it with a smile. 


With all of my heart, I tried not to cry, 
But inside I felt as if I could die. 
He kissed me sweetly and said, “I don’t 
care,” 
But in his eye I saw a tear. 


Does that make him any less of a man? 
My answer to that is, no. 

For he’s just as much a Leatherneck, 
As any Marine you know. 


We're engaged to each other 
And it broke both of our hearts, 
To know we’re so much in love, 
And yet so far apart. 


Well, I wanted the best, 
Someone right on the beam, 
So I now have the best, 
For I have a Marine. 
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He’s gone away now, 
And I pray he’s all right; 
But I never will forget that night, 
I watched the plane ’til it was out of 
sight. 


But why am I worrying? 
I’m not salty at the seams. 
For what’s better than waiting for 
One of the U.S. Marines? 
Rosalyn Elliott 





MY WORD 


A year ago last Spring, 
When I was young and green, 
Our D. I. said the thing 
That made me a Marine: 
“When my word is spoken 
In duty’s solemn chill, 
It will not be broken— 
But those who fail it will.” 
Pfc K. W. Thornley 


5295S. 
(Send One Solution) 


Now, if Marines are nothing more 

Than handsome suits into which they pour 

A good physique and a charming grin, 

A couple of arms to hold you in, 

A masculine line, a masculine voice, 

An _§after-shave-smell (of some 
choice), 

A “winking eye” 
tease... 


good 


when they want to 


Then why do they make me weak in the 
knees? 


Catherine Clark 


My Chosen Life 


It was a bright and cheerful morn, 

The day I reached this place, 

To find a world so full of strife, 

And life was give and take. 

But God’s hands reached down and picked 
me up, 

The day that I was born, 

So I could bring some happiness into a 
life so worn. 

My Mother wasn’t very well, as all could 
plainly see— 

Too young to bear the pains of life 

The day that she bore me. 


But God has a purpose for us all; 

So I began to grow, and saw my childhood 
and my teens, 

Begin to shape and mold. 

In school, I wasn’t always up to par 

But always did my best. 

My mother’s words rang out so true: 

“To give—must be your best.” 


When you have done the best you can, 

And know that you’ve come through, 

Then you can look toward Heaven’s stars, 

And know that God guided you. 

I couldn’t seem to be content, something 
was bothering me; 

I prayed to my Lord to let me see 

His will be done in me. 


It was no surprise that when I finished 

And I looked up to see, there before me, 
hung the sign— 

It was the Marines for me. 

I left my home, and set my course, 

And found myself to be 

A new recruit, rusty but worn, 


A part of “ONE GREAT TEAM.” 


Parris Island was my home until graduation 
day; 

And when my Mother saw me there, she 
bowed her head to pray. 

Then time moved fast for this Marine— 

There was so much to do, training in so 
many ways 

Took place at Camp Lejeune. 

My marks were passing and I was proud, 

For now it was plain to see 

That being a part and giving my best 

Was what God willed for me. 


Hail to you, Marine, whose history stands 
apart! 

May God’s smile be bright for all to see 

That Marines are a work of art. 

God grant us peace for evermore, 

And make my life stand clean. 

I’m proud that I was chosen 

For the UNITED STATES MARINES! 
Mrs. F. R. Betts 
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Say Merry Christmas with a LEATHERNECK MAGAZINE 
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oa NECK every month. When you purchase a gift subscription, 
you send a greeting every month in the year. By taking ad- 
ould vantage of the Special Gift Rate, it is both easy and in-” 


expensive. 
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Two gift subscriptions, one-year each, are yours for merely 
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select that a new subscription is on the way. 
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la every two subscriptions. Hurry, this offer expires December 
31, 1958. 
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